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Balzac Criticism in 
France 1850-1900 

David Bellos 

By tlie end nt'lhe nineteenth ccniury 
IfaEzac had come to be regarded as 
France's greatest novelisr, although in his 
own lifetime such recognition had been 
denied him. In this book Or. Hellos has 
set out to show the causes of change in 
Balzac's critical reputation cl trough a 
detailed study of the entire corpus of 
writing on the novelist in the half-century 

The Works of ****** 
John Wesley _ 

Xl.TheAppealsto Men 
of Reason and Religion 
Edited by Gerald R. Cragg 

A critical Presentationof die writ ings of 
John Wesley has long been needed. The j 
text for this edition, which will comprise I 
thirty volumes of which rh is is rhe lint to I 
be published, represents his thought in I 
its fullest and most deliberate expression. 

All HYsfcv's original or mainly original 
prose works ore to be included. The aim 
of ike Appeals was to correct current 
nusconcejjljonsofhism^^ 

Insight and Illusion 

Wittgenstein on 
Philosophy and the 
Metaphysics of 

Experience _ | 

P. M. S. Hacker ‘ 

^'hc central theme of this book is I . 


The personal response 


/ ‘\ •• ' , 

!• V- i". 
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Standards of living 


By Jean Starobinski 


R. A. LEIGH (Editor) : 

Correspondancc complete de Jean 
Jacques Rousseau 


their services for a complete edi¬ 
tion of his works; Geneva demo¬ 
crats sending coded information to¬ 
gether with delicacies concocted by 
their wives; and, above all, un- 


Volume 21: August-October 1764, known admirers attempting, on pre 


All ibis .goes well boyond lioniz- correct Ions (and Professor i 
ing. What emerges, os bos been gives us every detail of ft' 
said so often, is rather a kind of rltey show how important Rm 
cult, and wo must take into account thought this kind of worK 
everything this Implies, including nre exhibits for the defence» 
the recognition or an authority those who, in Paris or Gene?? 
superior to all others, whose doci- contlcoined hint. How couldl 
sion. in the lost resort, will carry guilty, ho who hastens to ilub 




By Quentin Skinner 


RONAl.l) 1.. MEEK : 
Social Science anil 
Savage 

249 pp. Cambridge 
Press. £6. 


the Ignoble 

University 


Foundation. 


353pp. , ^ texts, trivial or real, to make con- superior to all others, whose dcci- condonuied him. How coulfi 

Volume 22: Movember-December tHCt w j t | 1 j ea n-Jacques. asking for sion, in the lost resort, will carry guilty, ho who hastens to fas 

1764. 395pp. his advice, giving notice of a visit, most weight. People appeal to oj so many lost souls, he, 

Banburv* Vohnire Foundation m, . , , , ,, Rousseau’s authority against that of wards cany life and uIr 

fl 4 2 s 7 ach volume T . Iie opening f ° rmulfl hardly their disappointing families, or that Running through the letter*? 

£14.25 eacti volume. _._ vanes:. “You may be surprised at of jh e established church. And recoived is ono word heta.L 

11 first that a stranger should write what constitutes Rousseau’s fnscina- rend again and ngaln: CJ 

p * . t piaii h-en m.TiHohlna *? y ?Ji .• # A y ? U !S° k tion is precisely the fact that he IUa books linyo opened theS 

R. A. Leigh has been publishing, ^ liberty which I take of writing t^ies men to ]k ten to t h 0 yolco hwpinciis what Is expected ft 

In regular and rapid succession, t0 you?*”. "How can I, Sir, dare oFthek own conscience Numerous whether tlu*ough personaM 

rte Carrespondance complete of to write to you ?“ j “ You may find RmSieSi’s mooting, is a sacrSK 

Roussenu. So sooner have we fin- the step I am taking extraordi- SSrC“JJg Sat of S own mini ion iiV ltftldt hSSffi 

ished reading—lvith reasonable nnrv. . . ." Then coma the attemms ■ - ,, uist or tUCir OWU , i-nmimmimiail 6 




in regular and rapid success.^.., t0 you r •* j *• now can i. bit, umo 
the Carresnondance compl&te of t0 wr ita to you ? " j “ You may find 
Roussenu. No sooner iinve we fin- the step I am taking extraordi- 
Jshed reading—lrith reasonable nar y. ...” Then come the attempts 
attention—volumes 21 and 22, than at justification. These letters must 

...A fannj ....Via ID n n> l OA i . _V __•_ 1 _. If__ ■ L...... 


. v . _ Ill . (( vf. ' V* Wlttl VITil n UlitUI uvio m _.. , ip™, 

to write to you ? *..Tou may find correapon dents confuse Rousseau’s in mooting, Is a sacraaieabj c 
the step I am raking extraordi- aut horl£y with that of their own P** imon m which liapokw* cl 
S fiiSFKS internal feelings: tliey need Rous- & ®S!V.W ,nic « ed .«MaV 


st lkIl-hi during iltc session of 1762- 
63. mid are currently Icing edited 
Fur the bicentennial cdilinn of 
Smi lIi's works. Pinfesmr Meek is 
one- uf the editors, uml is able to 
cite extensively from tills new 
material in uidci to establish the 
casa fur Smidi's influence—if lint 
his priority—as an cxpnneni nf what 
Professor Meek calls, a little oddly, 
the “ stadial ” theory uf social 
development. 

The influence of Smith’s analysis 
is mainly discussed in relation lo 
later Scottish studios of “ the his¬ 
tory of rude nations ”. Roherlson is 
rightly singled out for having staled 
with unusual boldness in bis History 
of America that - ill ei-erv inquiry 
concerning die operations of men 
when united, together in .society, 
the first, object of attention should 
be rhe mode of subsistence There 


we are faced with volumes 23 and 24. bo read attentively, if one is to know 
Your reviewer must therefore begin w hat effect Rousseau’s work had 
by mentioning that he is behind on his readers, whom it touched. 


Dy mentioning tfiat tie is oemnd on h(s readers, whom it touched, 
with his account of the work, and why it hod such overwhelming 
thnt tliis is good news. This Carres - success. We find here a first-class 


scau’swordtocoiifirni dietestimoiiy friendship The MW*. 
XrUffWZgr woM * ive themselves, they look to g«” Smnt-Just wfll say 

Aim to stand by benevolently and El,ro P 0 > happiness is a new 


cm his readers, whom it touched, ^ benevolently and 

why it had such overwhelming , Bea, i °* approval to their 

success. We find here a first-class “Mrts impulses, to be the coun¬ 
document on the response to ®« Ilw who wlil aUow them, in the 


pondance looks like fulfilling the document on the response to MUM who wlil allow them, in the ness to his correspondents: £ 
promise of its title : It will be coni- Rousseau’s writings; Instead oE "“F 13 . °* 1K)t 110 resist Hie slats in “ withdrawing inside t 

plete. In two years, the Wcenten- being restricted, as is most often ef-tusions that tliey are swept up by. self . , . being oneself”. Roes 
ary of Rousseau’s death (1778) will the case, to printed articles and pro- ourrepntloualy, under cover of the writes to Henrietta: “I knowi 
see the completion of an Integral fesslonal critical reaction, we are respectability of the citizen of happiness or peace to be hih 
body of work including the Pldlade mado vividly aware of the Geneva, personal feeling is coming distance from the seif, while® 
edition of the Oeuvres (by Bernard “spontaneous criticism” expressed to os the supreme authority. One of contrary I feel mo raarra arfu 
Gagnebln and Marcel Raymond) as in the direct response from the nis correspondents honestly admits each day tlmtpiw»a 4 ®?trojTt' I 
well as the letters. And since in the public to the writer. That so many as much : The reading of your happy on thfi earth only i 
times we live in interest in Rousseau readers should have felt a wish to . works, which I have ceaselessly pon- moves farther away from thin 
seems to be inexhaustible, there is make contact with Rousseau, to dared, has inspired in mo tho come* closer to oneself.” Hot 
every chance that this ultimately acquaint, him with their feelings and courage to consult nothing but my to Soneca I Does not a me 
comprehensive documentation will private difficulties, to mako him the heart . 11 As can be expected, this gives such lessons demolish* 


Europe, uappjness is a nen| 

Thirty years earlier, Rk 
expounds the formula for b 
ness to his correspondents;£ 
I * 1 "withdrawing insKti 
self . , . being oneself”. Ros 
writes to Henrietta: “I knowi 
happiness or peace to be hill 
distance from the seif, while® 
contrary I feel mo ra grroa rfu 
each day that passeirorerDnw 
happy on this darth only i 
moves farther away from tliig 
come* closer to oneself." Hot 



m 


_ , . _. , IS mailliy UlSCIiaacu ill 

During the l#50s a number of social j a[er gcoitisli studies of “ the his- 
thcorists in Scotland and France (or w | . |I(tc i iat [ Q „ s Rohertson is 
social scientists, as Ronald I- Meek ,.j & htlv singled out for having staled 
wains to coll ilium) began to sug- witll ui, usUa i bolilnuss in his History 
eesl Mint ihc key factor In social . America that *’ in evorv inquiry 
{iL-velci]uneni is the mode of still- concerning the operations of men 
sistencc- They argued in purlieu- w j, clI united- together in .society, 
iar that all societies tend to evolve t [ ie £j rsL object of atteniinii should 
through four consecutive stages— bfl rhe niDl je of subsistence ". There 
hunting,, pasturage, agriculture and ^ a d discussion of Ferguson 
commerce—with each successive d Kames, both of whom made use 
mode of subsistence generating its ^ tbe £ our stages theory as a way 



w t- >wt comprenensfve documentation will private ditticutties, to maxo mm uie ««ui. can oa cxpcctcn, tins gives suen lessons acinonstra 

p A/| e Har*kpr " ” ~ .‘ stimulate further exegesis. keeper of their consciences, points cult soon gives rise to hypocritical superiority over his perseta 

- vo.u me , 21 ,nd 22 ojjjj s LSe.T&'-Jhf§»» SSfifil WA 2S. - J!rs CSSS 

Wittgenstein’s metaphysics of experience, Augu«-Dec^ber 17S4 ^Ro^ss^uJs read t rs f ave Perceived the role avoid the trap. Only read tho oven naked 1 “o work 1 St lt^ ^ 

which is concerned with self- *],«„ ii w i n „ aSSjS: wJSmISSi 11 if ascribed by the author to lus own ironical letter in which ha upbraids fuf 1 *nj 

"■'?* !L“S. Ioseof £ SSSSJ"- hll ™lln« h “ rt tii« Th of , b „ U hlm^'t’Sn'oT of approaches him mid invites U 

and of objects. The secondary rheme is therefore on Prussian soil, and Jfl^resnonss tThiiSelf tothe SSfJT^ e«lhiu!SJS^K." 2"£!®J turn legislator, It Is in the mi 

Witigenstansgeneral conception of s to tho friendship of George boi n g JJ ^hom all die ideas mry . 1 f^u«Mu^leariy ly «iw b dl ° hnppiness of mft,,klnds 

pliilosophy and metaphysics, which M ahtp l, ? ft ^«r P nI 0 ^ e ° E Fre ?i c originated, to all the passionate out- forgery, the clumsy echoes 'of his Y( } l,r occupations have »1 

muminates and is lilumunted by tho b^iK? A^f e «« 0 w Utlona bursts entrusted to the word and to OTV S y le< Read, too, Boswell’s solo olm the happiness oil 

deamination of his metaphysics of nS 8 f„ rv,™2« P °K, ^3 ’ in ®f a . nca the book. This particular response i etter introduction: It is a per- * ■,*, A n T°, n cnnili:< . 1 

experience. The hio main subjects are fJJ®. | ,ie r e]ig*ous he had solicited—his voice has boen f 0 ct mixture of^enthusiastic naivety, to fl ? uri l h nn , d beco , ma ] 

examined against the background of ii cJ fl w ,e * an , d henrd - l,e ,s confirmed ta the artifiroand deceprion. In hfi f*cept through mod B i 

Wittgcostcm’s semantictluories. reguiar.^contatt ivlthTf'3) U character and the role he has 8tumWill g French, P Boswell plays !Kfw U un‘?h« niknc ^ /j 

Li-li Oxford Paperbacks ™deliberately adopted. with the tropes of. a sentimonial “IB 

Hi»torvof‘ ttaf a* 

nivrorypT 1 He brings them.aid:and advice. As: ■ J?. *2% .T? On nim . 


History of ;r 1 , 
East.Afrlca 

S/olurnelU" 

Edited by D. A. Low 
V- ^ ndAljso.n,Smith' . 

Tlw concludW volume covert 


shows that lie knows how to , u htJJ? 5 U mihlfr '■ 

tho trap. Only road the su hjcct or public happiness, I 

SVSSS? s-feiBiL-t 

ss n H»»f "4^ 

y? a! y Auus E "'“TliJii 

of introduction: It is a per- S" n<w.iui. A nn i 
txturc of enthusiastic naivety, !i« c j me J 

> and deceprion. In his S55SP.?. s«^ rtf 
ing French, Boswell plays !R« t «i U ,Vn JLil.IL J*-! i 
he tropes of. a. sentimental avstBin UP Bnd e th P u« LnnfrS 


A South Sea islander drawn hu William Hodges during Captain Cook's 
second voyage in 1772-3: nti illustration from The Private .journal uf 
Junies Bunrcy, Second Lieutenant of the Adventure (112pp. Canberra: 
National Library of Australia. $10.50). 


own distinctive set pF institutions evaluadug ai weil as 'delineating 

°r d hi* n S ‘ T ^J e lu 11 es, L e n S ih« man’s progression “ from rudeness 

of this theory in the middle of he tQ re nnemeat And tho story cul- 

cightecnth century, and its growing ni inures; in a fulsome account of 
influence on later Enligh enmont " h M ,„ onc nf Smith’s earliest 
il.oi.glii, provide die central heme J Hs ul Glasgow, who is credited 
of Siicmi S k ieme end the IgnohU w j t | t |, nv i iib developed the theory 
*i)irage. iiHo n self-conscious and full-blown 

Professor Meek begins with materlullst conception nfiiistory. 
France, for lie iliinks that Turgot’s “much in the munner uf Maix . 

exposition of these ideas in On A] , t|lis Js c [ ca ,-)y and succinctly 

U)u I'crsul History was probably nrescnled, with tho mu nu script 
writien hi 1751-52, even though u material providing a good deal of 
reninined impiihlislitMi until 1808. new and extremely interesting Infer- 
. He notes that the two earliest matioil about Smith’s intellectual 
stmt-men is of the theory to be pub- development. The only questionable 
hshed in France both appeared In fcatui 4 seems to be Professor 
1/58, one in He I v^niis’s De l Esprit. Meek - S account of earlier scholar- 
tlie other in Gogtiet s book on the 0]1 ,j ie san i C subject. He insists 

origins of the oils and sciences. rha 1 I hardly any historians of 
And he adds> that Kousseat. ought to gjaliLeeiith-ceittury thought have 
be regarded as n pioneer of the mentioned the four stages rlienry, 
t J“PP r0 " e * , » 3 ® nce .* ia an j thut (hoae whu have done so 


and hIso, to, a certain extent, oE a pamphlet launched by VolLalre, re- t | (at r he relevant 
woniun)—can be seen as one of veals to tlie world the secret en- Essay on the Orij 
those psychosomatic illnesses trusted to Tronchiu and betrayed was mni niy can 
expressing and obscuring the by him : the desertion of his child- although (lie essa 1 
anxiety caused by guilt feelings. It reu. Moreover, Voltaire quite not published unti 
is easy to poiiiL out many sources gratuitously attributes Rousseaus Rousseau’s death, 
for these guilt feelings. The cir- illness to venereal disease. The 
cumstances of his birth have been fault is now out in the open, ampli- Professor Meel 

suggested (his mother died a few fied to caricatural proportions, emphasis, boweve 
hours after being delivered of him); From now on Rousseau will no ment and influe 
So has his tiiublvaleiu relationship longer be able to believe his tnsk Ideas in the Scotti 
with his father mid del or brother, is over and enjoy the rest earned The earliest plibli 
and his abandoning of his own by the righteous. He will have to the theory whic 
children to public charity. Thu. reply, justify himself, make it clear occurs.In 1757, h 
-master of other people's hapnlness t o posterity that for all bis. faults. tory-of feudal p 
transmuted his own Inward un- his heart has never been anything closely followed l 
happiness into physical suffering ; but Innocent. In order to recover yoked the same li 
his fault into an illness, so as to be his own happiness, to repulse in- published in 1751 
able to expiate it, while deriving tolerable aggression, Rousseau Is hero of Professdi 
from it the benefits of compassion, going to begin writing the Adam Smith, fro. 
l tfe pleads not guilty, exhibiting his “memoirs” which n few friends both Kames and 


believe.* 




it happens hiT tettres da id Objection, transference ; nme that admixed with d kind of mockery. 
Afantogrtefa work of personal aoolo reader’s identification works Ho Is too intelligont to ho caught 

geticsL^ Rousseau’s umror to^he through tl« fictitious characters at his own game. 


measures taken Reninst his books Invented by Rousseau j Saint-Proux, 
and hfaLoroonVobeM prlntod ii ffb. Sophie. Since Rousseau 
Amsterdam. This book te also a form. 5MiL*5a?4S ■?*' I * kn " § * 


Your writings. Sir, have softoned J’ ai 'LA,., r 
my heart, olpvoted my soul, fired .f, ' 


of7wfll-be glad 
Geneva, patricians; .Tberf Rotisseau feel moved, 

ex^ndsth e .idU? a k6a^e*pc5SS3^ myself. O 


_ ivatea my s_„.. 

mv imagination. Believe mo. you 
will be glad to sea mo. ... I 


is asked, a rarer request, mi- 
tlio function of legislator, * 
doflnod it lit La Contrat * 


I cannot * contain E . 0 ?!!®? 11 accepia. and ciuicUj 


same approneli, since he argues 
that the relevant section of tho 


cli:ipier, is to inqtiiru into the “pie- 
history ” nf the* theory. Throughout 
this section Professor Meek sounds 
like a quiz-master in a game of 
twenty questions. No one got near 
to the four stages theory in the 
ancient world, for while ArisLotle at 
onc point sounds “ encouraging ”, in 
general they say “ much less than 
we might have expected”. We then 
jump to the seventeenth century, 
which hardly mail ages any better. 
Grotius makes some good sugges¬ 
tions, but “ we are still a very long 
way from the four stages theory”. 
Bossuct sounds promising, but re¬ 
mains “very vague”. Sir William 
Temple “did indeed approach the 
theory ”, but still failed to get it, 
By the early eighteenth century, the 
contestants appear to be flagging. 
Hutcheson is “ disappointing", Can* 
tlllon “adds surprisingly little”, and 
“ we look in vain for anything 
more” in Petty (though it's not 
clear what he is doing in the eight¬ 
eenth century, since he died in 
1687). Humo and Vico, don’t seem 
to be trying, for they only manage 
“ u tew vague and scattered hints 
of the idea we are looking for”, 
and even with Montesquieu there as 
" still some distance to go After 
this, though, things begin to brighten 
up. Although Turgot “ often has a 
tendency to go off at a tangent*', 
his attempt is “a remarkable 
achievement Rousseau still misses 
the answer, but ho puis up ’'quite 
an impressive performance’'. And 
finally Adam Smith gets there, to 
the applause and doubtless tlie re¬ 
lief of Professor Meek, who must 
have begun to wonder if tho right 
answer was ever going to be spotted. 

The reason this section looks 
somewhat bizarre is Professor 
Meek's assumption that all his con¬ 
testants are in fact playing the 
same game, so. that there is a single 
1 story, as he calls .it, to be told 
i about ” anticipations" of the four 


Forbes on “scientific wltigglsin" in a boiH "anticipations” of the four 
mil Uhlfd tSH rf™. SSfJiS which the use of the argument by stages theory. But this,assumption 
tin ee yeais after Smitb and Millar is elaborately set ]* mistaken. Consider for, example 
Rousseaus death. out. There is a fine book on Fer- the tradition Professor Meek labels 

Professor Meek lays a greater g«»n by David Ketrler which de- "the Grodua • Putondorf ^ lActo 
emphasis, however, on the develop- votes over thirty pages to ” cha stream", in contrast.with the 
meat and influence of the same aualysls of social development ”, and “ mature ” statement of the four 

ideas in tlie Scottish Enlightenment, treats tlie theory m une of the Sftff 8 i!lS 0 «[Li!h "tS. mX^mteS 
I'l.a iM.I.lluhfirl cln Minimi I- nf “crucial characteristics of Fer- Millar and Smith. Tlie main ques- 


his fault into an illness, so as to ue 
able to expiate it, while deriving 
from it the benefits of compassion. 
He pleads not guilty, exhibiting his 


tory. of feudal property. This urns by William Lehmann in which tlie of subsistence In hoiping to ex jiam 
closely followed by Kames, who iu- theory, far from being Ignored, is ■ hl« FnHnw»r 4 

yoked the same ideas in two works riven a cliaptor to c is elf, ajtd far on which Giorf us and his toHowOTS 
published in 1758. But the main from being denigrated, is hailed as j 1 ®** 
hero of Professor-Meek's, book is Karnes’s most important phllosopltl- talk 


to posterity that for all bis. faujts. tory - of feudal property, this tvtu 
his heart has never been anything closely followed by Kames, who iu 

Ideas in 


Adam Smith, from who he I 
both Kames and Delrymple 


• Enlightened montor I Eloquent, 
vis* , amiable Rousseau l ,1 have it 
iWj* presentiment tltftt n noble friend- 
fill . ship Is about, to be born this. day. 


dear SrintJrmui !o work i while scrupulously f« . suffering, attacking evil where ho have requested of him; it will be have derived their arguments. Smith any point in his book, with the KpPg' 
mmtor I Rlnminnt «P bis documomutioil. Top* perceives it most acutely, that is endless labour: first the Con - may possibly have stated the Jour result that ho uiay appear to be 

outside lumself, in social situations. 


•; ^Undqn!tijbd|ngofljicperiodoflqhninfli' S the S 1 & Ie « d > dwr father! Be gW. Jjnce ^.^essor Leigh has 

. Oxford Latin . - - ’ - ^^l 00 lebter f J" «▼*. l thy^prhfcLples hive Inured in | his , vis[ ^ When he writes 

nSin4>l<i*L«kMk , y ■ 1 thi* rqspect that the fall,.ex-. nte l” A young priest from a noble £? , friends—Dempster. Johnson. 

Dictionary ■•■■■ , . tqpt of the editorial principles of faniilv confesses ^to Roiisseati his Temple—Boswell's tone is that oi wnrril „ _____ 

i J'! ' ! ’ ' Prpfessoi? Ldigh stands revealed.- religious scrunites and his reluct- tite actor revealing the tricks of his wit0 . a c ? n , st !i 

: : v. Fascicle V; ~ „■ ■ ... bm. ev.cy 5eliS: STu believe I had . g!gIteFg«ej» gg*J* 

:; . • Ubero-Pactum; SS»AJS!:-fiSS? -SSS 1 S 2 -.'S 


iiont “l* 1,is ducumomution. To p* perceives it most acutely tliat is 
« Republican lows for the pov ' , outside lilmself, in social situations, 
lend. *» i s ^ml which is coining Between his own faults, his dark 
dov Pendonca gives hint tho opport* .*.-'presentiments, his challenge to an 
‘ • ,1 Irt the Hold of politics to mail' ^ unjust society, and the very real 
faself of hla deonem wishes come>' persecution which strikes back at 
vould Autarchy. fulP hSt widSn *! Mm. there Is a circular relatlon- 
tlielr tocted sjwe.ThS Genevan n# . ship whkh Rousseau finds it diffi- 
^ood Amioi nos aptly coiled this; 8 . cu ^ t0 break. 

1 ’S, 0u Rousseau’s insularity. Wtawitt. Towards tho end oE-1764, Le Scnti- 
nas opportunity, too, to *h*X ;‘“&nienf des Citoyeiw.-tha anonymous 
oe r fv ® n ®mlos—those- who declared* . ' ' 

JB2 Lf Control social “was detfg’;.; ,T ^ 

KJJr of ati government”—that i** '■ : .j; 

“son. emerging from servitude deeg( ^ 

ft ujl worthy to write a constltuik*! - W- _ 


nn endless labour: first the Con¬ 
fessions, then the Dialogues, then 
the Reveries. The correspondence 
for the year 17G4 ends _at the 
moment when Rousseau, having suc¬ 
cessively assumed the roles of con- 


persecution which strikes back at cesslvely assumed the roles of con- la ted whnt Professor Meek regards 
him, there is a circular relation- f essov> counsellor, “master of sens!- as “a highly sophisticated version 


M wli.i PmFM M' Moot regards ment ot - H1Q 10ul slH P as nteory in an rina someentng to any auaut 
S“« d version ” the second half of the eigliteptitll stages of social development. But 


century. Professor Meek sets him¬ 
self two further tasks, neither of 
which is nearly so well executed. 


since the reason why tite earlier 
theorists were Interested In this 
point has nothing to do with tite. 


.■ • Tlirce more fssciclesr to 1 

■;« intcfv^laof about .two, yet 


i . - _- ■mmm* ’'V"' • “4*^. 'WI UPtll JlUO llVdi 

tts_ recoived, pnd, unlike previous fessor. Rousseau finds 
editors, <Frofes90r Leigh publishes . in the role of the o 


s himself cast d * ffl fi£ «uk enfqgfrto come up to 
only accented the ¥ , W C K 1 given him of 
corespondent A that .my 


knotm tliat he has been app 
By spreading the news fie. 
his attackers, Increases^ 


■ ■' tl^ DKtlOnary, which will felvc mlrers and famous correspondents, “ yaur son ”. How many mbers offer 

. . .a fuller ac»uri(ortlientwning;and' . - H.P Rlso publishes all the letters .themselves as substitute sons to 
iise oLIann tv'ofds up io ibis'ertd of tha ' ; . Written •(behind his back) about tills man who abandoned bis chil-' 
;' ' •.‘t-pccqnd ccnhiryA.'U.flumlwJ: prcvioutiy Rousseau by hU friends or'hla ene- dren to public charity I A tegular 
‘...«\\j ,;hpCft.available m-Kitglish. jC»Q '■ • »»es. Moreover, iii Ills notes he soldier is prepared to change hls 



Life entirely: “I resolved to make corollf™ 

vnill* nrnutilnMni-a or .A fA Luiunmj 


JS-aa • w-ptaiy. 


iuwl ii« mu utter seouce- -ucaily evi 
Theresa Levanseur, Rousseau’s wlilch he 
“housekeeper ”; this \rill complete function^ 
the collection of fetirii souvenirs,- to fall's® 
and give to Rousseau’s cult its his {riling 
corollary of profanation and fifty-two 






incc 1970 


El OH ■ i- effective '^elatl pnsliips in- which-n a batl^‘if't^k9r^<?itf , hiWi4rig»SKcwt‘'6f*i'^ 

'y.y .Sf® 1 himself. -. Every;■ ; ^option.*»t. tfJake-i'So.’bow-:'ak<®*|S 
WW. * . J :•)’«■)s : ' Y.Qice. wiether luUdstbry or critical Mb . ,;. 3 f .you^.c^.^Mdt-iffccS.^' 
itia tip'd tlie lwo (jcnirjni« ■? JffSSi '* ilWpsft. of ' Y enl ?bwjto 

itnnbfini of the "United-^ ery dir fitted qt * jilm.you- .ThM. wauU make, my 

Iu. ' ;.. ,On ' Aiimi'u i bx.-. " -■ ctUTlpleto, siute. . this is 1 


which he s«wjiiP ns SO i! 

fnngtinn. pfljS^jERousseau it 

to fall TfSBconttis illness, hi 
Itis falling strength. Yet he 6 
hve^n 

^^St^heTciianco to^see 1 



ma make my jjgMP 
InCq, ,tWa' is , 
:yduhg-G)iamfoTt^ 
h narsohaBH. writ 


rret puzanpe Curch 
ladame Necker) etc. 


^d®rtaking through , to tJe-Bfe. 
hpm, he 'at »l«nply wish tq be eaftlf.- 

ie Curchod. J® ■ “ a . ve _ aa over-ready line 


______ ...__ treat? Possibly 1 for Roius^Mf: 

HI&Mfe.itynibg to reply to these ® Refuge. f I ont B^h, . 

column, letters, it Is because ffifS- w believe that whkKfe- 
tfri: the dfie hand, he has relatively * ftSr■&* P®"®*™**®** be P 6 **?;,' 
little to and considers that his [bfit hls prestlgo might.be 
work is completed: his only plans by -, th ? *u*h of. the misfortufl*'^.;.- 
«rb. to publish hls Dlctiamiaire 1 de su .“ e ™g b was taking up^Jr' 


' : : jiiforntcd aqtl readable uifraducilon 10 peopleMvritinu 'tn 

„• ;tltc pol!licn],w«kof tha UN,’ - 1 -mh;. , ;Wl£ to Itim ? ilt 1 
e^l fuon i'i .75 Oxford Paperback* classify hj*. cotr 

•!•- • •' 'I 'hcAUmi qV. itatWnrl/ 
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the fruit of , sixteen seJ f. thus conforming.-W TS*?- : 

g”) and to "leave as ® rc ^ e *ype» which Requires the®> ;i - 
to i the public a com- t0 -] ,8 f at the. same tima a 
1 'of hls works”. The iW n 8 V * wounded 
time he fe»1n The lament heard iii so 
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nwciuruAnu/irv . A study of the emergence# In the latter half of popaibilltiw.mlght be.open to t|ielB 8 ^- ; ^' 
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les to,;, urinary tract—tVhiCh 1 prOrif 
jus dis- ar-that-time ydth e'PSe*ejd- 



teaqhlnglnetrument. It provldeetheflrtt 
general survey In English of a field prdylpusly / . . 


,of'trtief; DrWllllams demonstrates the : ' •; 

'shortcpmtnge erf various anplyaes which 
■fnttfpret truth ee a property oresa relation, #. ; 


to beverealllesh^f sahaltiyeto arfmgeof! V ',. 
interpretative ppsalbilitl^S/ but notdoctrinalrq. •>. 
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ment at their failure. He seems books about travel, exploration and up pro 

to be disappointed with a whole comparative anthropology. And as Dy DoUSl&S JoiUlSOn matte 

tradition or political thought for Professor Richard Ashcraft has J 6 relcvi 

failing to do something which none recently shown, he made extensive - - - ■ hellcv 

of its exponents ever wanted or use of ideas about the stages of- 0 f s0( 

tried to do at all. social change, notably in discussing JACQUES CHABAN-DELMAS : ; llg ‘ L | 

It might be objected that this is the evolution of property rights. ,, A d prftii 

• an imperialist sort of criticism. Since Professor Meek is very keen " . vision 

based on a demand that the in teilcc- on “the great figure of John '154pp. Paris: Stock. 45 rr, Clinbc 

Lual historian must concern himself Locke”, it is perhaps surprising that - -■■■■■- ■--■ - 0 f p r j 

with people’s reasons for appealing none of this information Is men- 

to certain ideas rather than simply tloned; he seems to have missed T v,:i B i,on, hn« ..Mnitn Pn Hc , 

studying the ideas In themselves, the main point about Locke in order *■?“! if, c ,u?! J]p S mSin/a t , ril,ls i 

One msww w .hU_mght be Ui«t It to make &.*« which is net reelly ■■2“ ff"7 "J i!»B 


approach which he showed in the 
matter of the reorganization of the 
television services. He was, they 
believed, introducing a subtle form 
of socialism into Prance and allow¬ 
ing the enemies and critics of the 
Filth Republic to dominate tele¬ 
vision. But the worst fault of 
Chaban was to have made the office 
of Prime Minister too important. 

Hc was accused of wishing in 
transfer the centre of power From 
i lie Elysdo to tlio H6tcl Matiguon. 


Desperate remedies 


lane* lu iilh iiuji.i vc uuil — — lu iiuag miuuici rnnui i» IIUL i tally ..II _ _111,-1.. *_ i,_ .—J ....... J,. -. 

is not clear what point is served by a point at all. politician are likely to be lacking Chdban claims that it was only when 

writing the history of "ideas" in TMe f nfP -- r a °th 1,1 candour and spice, he has President Pompidou rcvcnlcd his in- 

themselves. A second answer would p 1 Jr£j! 0 MfJ6 t . h«ir rSfomiS? tra,n f d be jL scree £ as WF tendon of changing his Prime Mini- 

bo that, if this is the sort of history '*i9‘;? ss ? r °f ^ ls . profession. When the politi- st er, a move which was not entirely 

Professor Meek nevertheless thinks !j*L *{£? C i ian S / °5* y i hP* 1>ast , tlie Hge °* unexpected, that ho realized the 

aid be writ as. then the storv supplied. the eighteenth- ^Jxty ( an d looks much younger), iLhfeh hia nmhlttnne llnd 


about privata property faced by tu inu.nn.iii m«r French—and France is a country he tllwimsed the orrnnnements 

Crotius and his followers, which foejety must have progressed from where politicians may die but will hvwhlch the Si 
gains them a place In Professor Ignobfllty toward s more cultivated never fade away—then one would TJ? Ie' JS5r pIBnJ 
Meek’s account. One answer to this of hfe. This is ingeiilouslv oxpect his memoirs to be anything 16 S? half'll? 

problem bad already been provided argued, and enables Professor Meek jj Ur candid. Hie desire to return to r L ‘‘ eVLd - ,, j! ec . * w l t0 , 

by the Ockhamlsts; another had to mount an interesting defence of a pos irion of power and Influenco J 1 10 l vc ’ “w? 1 ? , 1,ft to Cltnbnn, that the 

earlier been given by Aquinas and the conjectural history" used by must almost be matched by expecta- ^ rme Minister. who had recently 

his disciples; both were extensively Smith and his followers, vindicating i[ 0 n and since Tacoues Chaban-Del- Y on a , , VQte confidence in the 

reconsidered In the sixteenth cen- t against the charge that they were sdll retains his fief in Bordeaux Assembly, would refuse to resign 

ttuy. the first by Mair and his insufficiently concerned about 3J JSliiJS if rhl* hnnk cannot be and would thereby create a consti- 

school, the second by the neo- actual historical developments. Inlf tudonal conflict. At all events, even 

Thomists — and especially by Professor.Meek does seem to be may write lerenely hT LMrdeur af«r his resignation tho group con- 

Suarez, from whom Indeed much of committed, however, to laying an u, {„ h«nc# tinned its anti-Chaban Intrigues, 

Gn.tli.rt account appear, to be aitogathar' anewive amphS “ ft B b. aTa cou^r, atauf arranging for the appointment of M 
derived. All these writers discuss the extent to which the eighteenth- < w hf^ U mw U Ei^fi«i a hin!a inri Chirac to the Ministry of the Inter- 

the early stages of society, some- century writers thought of savages Se^ ^f the^BIarritz ior » lhus P l,u!n S into a key position 

‘ !! mea ™ re extensively than Gro- as necessarily Ignoble. They cer- abmThismSidch IdnS a y° ung GailI,ist who wfls 10 

tius, with whom Professor Meek tafaly thought them “rude" and LiJ?™SJ? itaimSf' he *■ move aw W f|, ° m Chobnn and 

elects to "take up the atory again" primitive, but «ignoble" means sor- SSlrthJSS ramalua " ^en^mlssioii« who m3 > duri,, B tho last months of 

th ! a S e, 5 lt WOP ! d - H ^ ie f, n , or ^honourable, and And sinca ihe m'esent «Giscardian" P^uipidou's life, ro suggest that 

If this is the sort of history he there is little evidence that tliL Ana since tne piesent biscarainn rhabaii was already trying to set 

wants, it Is hard to see why all these the basic view of primitive societies ^mVstdentiofolec 1 himself up against fhe uiling preri- 

theorists have been excluded; but adopted by the EnlJehtemiiPm *.* lea H i 1 t ie presidential oiec- . 

if he wants a genuine history of theorists. gnte ient « on ® o£ ,1981, then one would have 

ideas, he surely needs to focus less PprWo B . . . , expected Chaban to have tried, how- Hie second area of hostility is 

on the words on the page and more v * erna P a «obertson and certainly ever delicately, to have repaired less clearly described. It appears 

on the purposos of the agents using fo“?! es c I 0 V . 8 ■ , straightforward some of the bridges between him in the affair of Edmiurd lhigo, who 

than. terms Ot original dezenernrv” nm! Ills former nscnrintPR which was arrester! fur frniKl ftn tho orders 


ApXT™ ^ ,00K I younger , exten - t w „ hich his ain biUon«s hod 

^the^enS and ' w e he l h f has f . made a P. M ^ ve f . etls , h been made to seem sinister. For 

cept at tne ignoble savage , and 0 f physical fitness, and when he Is tv hen he aereed to sten dawn and 

so helped them to maintain that French—and France is a country hen be fnfcussed the a^rflSnoments 

society muse have nroeresRprl from ...i__ j:- k..» ...in nnen ne ciiscussea tne airanBcnieuis 


WOUvlULw J_ vllivvllvJ 

scotching these ru mour «. A 

. ." _-Hi ! absurdity could hardly be more 

llnr^tlds f s . ®° 0 » ti _ . x . . clearly revealed than in the chap- 

hi 1 1 .% * romhil?' n V? 0s *IWtBy Brian Harrison ter which Ms Mackenzie entitles 

!!..!?! tom l> , n.ed efforu a J _ "Guerilla Militancy”, and which 

and thei minister rosnam; ^^ ' . . 11,1 " ■ 1 reveals the heroines in 1913 des- 

jumkc, i lovcii. Bach dnuiMnifiK MACKENZIE: patching to every cabinet minister 

slcr was complete, aW™TT a large envelope containing red 

could begin, the itf.;..Sh'Ouldcr to Shoulder pepper and snuff. Nor could 

Fin a nee lidded anotherT 338pp. Allen Lane. £7.75. travesty of the truth go further tlion 

hint hnd to bo postnomJ? - - ■ — when she asserts, in the final para- 

i ii moors nourished fun graph of her book, that" more than 

Udly, Kdmmrd DiioaA major contribution to suffragette one thousand Suffragettes had been 
prison). On Oiie ccnS history might have been expected imprisoned for demanding that 
Pleven himself IioIIpw^ from ail author who launches her women should have the most basic 
dossier con I aincd "/«,« book by claiming that previous his- ant i simple right to vote”. Imprison- 
snuter In Kdpuhljoue ' 1 /v torians of her sueject have " denied me nt came only to those women who 
occasion when an ’ a ? 1 the movement its spirit and Its tried to substitute the coercion for 
Chnlmn insisted nn i^soul” because their “consciously the persuasion of their fellow- 
uctinn, ho was told riLin lnuiersonal stand” falls to reflect citizens—never to the thousands of 
to write personally n Ut feelings and commitment of „ orna n suffragists who were 
of Finance and riSJf.’S the women involved ”. Particularly or g a nlzcd by h&s Fawcett in the 
attention ho nnid #. ? ^ when her photograph on the jacket non-violent National Union oi 
charges which iiileS nine tln ? es os ^ r § e “u ® ftt £ E Women’s Suffrage- Societies, an 

tilings could nuUriSSt-Mf Penkhurst. and when she organisation seriously neglected by 
wrif..s rSniSJ”?*. Gassigns her frontispiece to her (rela- te f e vigion film directors and even 


Midge Mackenzie claims that her 


tried to substitute the coercion for 
the persuasion of their fellow- 
citizens—never to the thousands or 
woman suffragists who were 
organized by Mrs Fawcett In the 
non-violent National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, an 
organization seriously neglected by 
television film directors and even 
by historians, - 

Furthermore, Me Mackenzie does 
In fact comment directly In Hie 
chapters dealing with the First 
World War. She thinks that “the 
winning oE votes for women is 
usually erroneously uttributed to 
women's work during the 1914-1918 
war, wiili liLtlo or no serious refer¬ 
ence to the militant campaign that 
preceded this wartime period”. But 

I _x c l.L. M t-lin n vail 


ue wniici a genuine niSLOTU or uieansrs. l,w,,g , \ tMV “ r ,tw ,,w r r , , - , ... . 

eas, he surely needs to focus less v Prhnna v n u a * J , expected Chaban to have tried, how- Hie second area of hostility is 
i the words on the page and more v * ern °P a «obertson and certainly ever delicately, to have repaired less clearly described. It appears 
i the purposos of the agents using e°V. 8 ■ . straightforward some of the bridges between him in the affair of Edmiurd Ufigo. who 

em. k m i u* °? I 8‘ n " degeneracy”, and his former associates which was arrested fur fraud on the orders 

Professor Meek’s other main r<»n. ?i thia a PP e ar to have wens destroyed in the aftermath of of the Minister of Finance, 

rn is*wWi the Influences which «*«Ptions. Rousseau was Pompidou’s death. Edouard Ddga appears, to have 


cern is wltli the Influences which . • ex ? e R t,ons *. Rou sseau was Pompidou’s death. Edouard Ddga appears to have 

%£lv Ut 0 1 t0 - h f f 0Ur f f y of n ;S^on e, aTa r ^SSJBSTE D “t if Chaban remains ambitious mid 

SSS'fSSftrf^SiJjL^ f0Ct S 8 * P rav ‘ n S influence, a f?nr abom (and de Gaulle is supposed to have GcoS Imd been aSachS To 

primitive peoples of America ‘which tius^'r ” s °c*etles which Helvd- *f ld °nplmnR 0U n g nll Chahan-belmaa’a cabinet when he 

w said to naTC acted aT a srimulant uni, ,^TV xtent shnred ‘ Boil ‘ fc* 1 * e hn f.? t \L It nSSSi B fi had beeii Minister of Defence (until 

^_ s ,“_ Mlllar and Ferguson insist that D .eimns about that of Chaban), he he ton rommltterf «nma fnaanlnr tv 


be « a ‘ p0Qld&a *P»y often bo capable of 197+ i that there was general agrjgv 

ifterature mSr nobility than men oE more ment that he should be the ttds* 

not Au nSetSiH Sadvanced nations. A similar'ambi- in tho llllG of Gaullist -succession, 
Mt niav C welTha^ulnvfej^a ri.rl,^ valeuce, rather than any unequivo- tl,at Pompidou and Messmer 
sneclaf^role" SB f.S'Sfd. cal , 5tress ignobility, seems a <™ h P i,ad replaced him as Prime 

ic featuro of Smitms lectlres. Minister in July 1972) had accepted 


"crystallized’’ the hallrt rlint *KS• U «P UB cnaracter OL Uio "savage ?»»y »s tne result qt intrigues 
way of life of theVmerlca? IndlSs ? ah0 ,?? » and stress that society ^ c w » s abandoned by a number of 
could helu tn liu^fiii^ h , as “Improved” in the process of leading GaulUsts and by a conalder- 

SSSi. 1 3 P thchan B e. W they nlso atress the • able part of tho Gaullist electorate. 
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ciently.in -pie middle m 1 America. pleni- ,hmi» 
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ceased books”. Such nn assertion consorts W orld War. She thinks mat mo 

So thm. fjoddly wkh her bibliography, which willll j nt . oE votes for women is 

1.1b ° 0 ™I\ e i, 8hteen “Elista two books published on the uslia i| v erroneously uttributed to 
iwuipflH^cfV^i ^ ,en ev 8 pftaj suffragette niovoment—by Antonia w0 meirs work during the 1914-1918 
•***«% and me taRaeburn and by Andrew Rosen—in war w iili liLtlo or no serious refer- 
t-naiiaii-llclmas was n«o tlio past two years alono. If any- etlc0 to the militant campaign that 
uoneu because it did not a thing, the militant suffragettes have ,, roce ded this wartime period”. But 
tiny of the 6,000 items ofaj received too much attention from s hc herself later admits tho great 
lho name of themfolfMrrj historians, not too little; nor does importance oE the nou-militont suf- 
looms all tlio heavier oi shoulder to Shoulder IIvo up to the fracists in the final stages of the 
nccount because it Is not brouhaha with which it has been agitation in 1916-17, after the mili- 
given j but we nil know tk launched. tants hud disbanded, though she 

Vuldry Giswrd d'Estoiiig. Although thc j acke t tells us that does not mention th<• decided luke- 
A spin-off of the D 6 gfl »fi sevBll v | ars elapsed while the warmiiess towards the suttrago 
tlio publication, by U ;author amassed "a wealth of writ- cause displayed a * J ls w/pjf 
cnWiniml ut the beginning i ten and visual evidence that had moment by Mis Pankhurst ^^sel - 
of CJiabnn’s Income-tax rennlargely lain buried or forgotten”, It may be true UhouEh Ms Macken 
tlio revelation that he hadu 8 he has in fact done no more than zle presents no 1 ® V *SSS 5 J™ helned 
any tax at nil in recent \m accumulate, in chronological order, threat of rwW ^ > £ ar . 

lack of any desire in tbespassages from the well-known and to get woman sif!l rB8 . h j so a J t 
explain that the tax on Dreadi^ accessible suffragette auto- lmmmt in Wn-IB, tho g 
invest in on ts bad been iialddbiographers and intersperse a few was on | ° E JjJ Mackenzfo” never 
by tlio companies concerned,!newspaper extracts., many of which the time. But Ms J^ tS women 
ever since 1948 tlio salaniseem to be included largely to boost seems to as J c ‘^ rs ^ !t Se vote earlier 
president of tho National il the book’s American sales. It is, in ffjf h 5 " ot -5jf t e Labour feader 
had been made non-tuxafeshort, the mixture as before: very ““ J^naid branded in 1912 
bo imputed to Cixcard fiMuch the suffragette mh^ Mr/ Panldmrs ’s tomfoolery ”. 
Nor of course can the rwu public face, retrospectively pow- 11 ™ |U 

Chaban was responsible I aered and rouged for the edification There is no evidence that Mrs 
death of bis wife in a ceviposterity: there is nothing hero Puiikhurst's cause was making any 

of tho utiiiirniimrury reality, with progress in Parliament, the cabinet, 

W /fn ■ all Its doubts, setbacks, disputes, t he parties or.tho nation m tlies year j 
Glscartl’s cnnmumii j:.it«ni won * Wrnings and major errors, immediately before tho First World 
start in 1071 so On the contrary, everything moves War. How else can one eccount for 
the bucklii • iSI ^forward to n grand, heroic and in- tho case with which so drastic u 

'“ihHi?«,;c and i, far JEavitable conclusion. measure as the Cat end Mouse Act 

livul for Gaullist votes hail : Nor does the book perform the JJJ ^,uert° can oiie^Lly 

ss,!“ “ ffuc,,n * fc, ^ p s«“p gr rSi“. a ni sums 

ai A n l,rese,,t -‘ lay pwn,lel5 aro 

"VgjarjaWgTLS Tho booh-. Jacket odnjit, that the 
that I (according to fte introduction) price of tho alleged suffragette vic- 

Inp^Mo 1 v ns 8 «tbig bc»«vj«edited throughout from the origt- tory “was to be a myth of female 
fnf !n oio ii WflS na ^* and condensed ”. This means hysteria tinged with absurdity that 

nHmifJl® S' I.! This wilW that whole sentences and para- lias prevailed until our own rimes , 
Miitakos is. anotttf J graphs are omitted entirely without and In her introduction Ms Macken- 
cliaractorlstJcR of his book.^Warning, with a ■ few. punctuation zle confesses that the achievement 
no was president of the Wfifrors thrown in for good measure, of votes for women "remained an 

flA tsfDO n a» ..rtiuili I *■' _ _ _ii <J11 fcL. *10 Cfl r ■ noK 


basis of my story ouil-i nc for the 
television series S/iouMlt to 
Shoulder ”, Anyone who saw those 
programmes will vividly remember 
the brilliance with which the move¬ 
ment’s zest and colour was recap¬ 
tured, the thrill down die splno 
prompted by tlie strains of taio 
Women's March which introduced 
each programme. And anyone who 
has subsequently undertaken re¬ 
search into tlie movement will know 
how greatly tho series stimulated 
public interest in its history..To this 
extent, the errors of the series may 
in the end turn out to have been 
fruitful. But the fact remadns that 
the overall interpretation hinted at 
throughout the series, and in this 
book, is fiction—fiction largely 
written in later life by the suffra¬ 
gettes themselves and uncritically 
accepted by their latter-day dis¬ 
ciples, Sylvia Pankhurst provides a 
rare instance of a suffragette aiKO- 
bfogropher who criticizes the move- 
meant & which she participated. Yet 
her (often justified) criticising are 
accompanied by errors of a different 
sort—relating to tlio Ease London 
Federation's influenco on Asquith 
in summer 1914—which Ms Macken¬ 
zie again prints without comment 
or corrective. Thc complexity of his¬ 
torical sequences, and tllto often 
humdrum circumstances and Influ¬ 
ences which accompany or produce 
great events, aro not notably tele- 
visablo; rarely indeed does reality 
emerge unscathed from its televised 
dramatization. 

It should hardly be necessary to 
sny that nono of these criticisms is 
incompatible with the view that 
Mrs Pankluirst’s movement, in its 
earlier, less violent, phases, helped 
to revive tho suffrage cause; or 
with full recognition of the courage 
(however futile In relation to its 
immediate object) of its activists; 
or with a - more general belief in 
the emancipation of women. Such 
criticisms are also compatible with 
the belief that the historian, if he 
discovers that violent tactics have 
been politically beneficial, is in 
duty bound to say so, whatever the 
consequences for the politics of his 
own day: and that in certain cir¬ 
cumstances such tactics may be 
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■ tfte “nouvelle societe” Set for an ace ■ rhnhm n a u»— 
was proclaiming and the Intematlonaux de Paris, 1972. 


has prevailed until our own rimes , 
and In her introduction Ms Macken¬ 
zie confesses that the achievement 
of votes for women "remained an 
empty victory ” till the 1960s; yet 
ehf> nowhere asks herself now far 


author claims that "What is e **Pty victory” till Ab 1960s; 
id here are the narsnerriiw* she nowhere asks herself now 
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In ',-1968-.: pluralistic com 


roacneq, its moat oevetope. . 

seen thud: fat* and It Is not 1 altogether 
surprising 1 that this should have- 
happened .in tho ooouminist! state 
with the. strongect plutallsrio and 
Wratid ttfaltiotis — CzechoilO- 
u. Iiweed, there waS 1 in ore: th an 
n possibility that Czechoslovakia, was 
about to move boyond an invigorat- 
mired. pturallsm 
onl 
m. 
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dona from, aiwell.as errors in* thd 
book list. ;, .Two Of the mlstaKs 
■ are-i .worth mcntinni.n tn.j._. 
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ere highly e- 1 -- •- 


usbue nuuucr, i,U(;ii 9 tiuu, 

•tlogl,: economic and ps 
pressures had: failed to bring CzOchb-; 
8 h?.V»k Communists to thoirj aedraa.. 
>tbe:, J dominapt ■ cpnifiervatlva^'foV 

* tf■ ■ trs^efcy - to l rcTbri-‘tq ' 




the.! chronalogy forms a valuable 
work for' scholars ipteW' 
astcd lp i the comparaiiVe study of 

-SmSBSS^^ £°r future 

The dayrtq-day'. chroboiogy' takes 
= ?L'T®y 8 h 1 y half - die, , book atid : the 1 

'SOCrlnd Mlhlf (‘hniJsla'iiC - j*' 


.l^^tsiof ft . list'df the ' 
.rndjn dOcumboti/ .Qf.; tha < ('Piteaufc 1 
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r w raw substantial; works to 
?| KR bata Written • and publfshed a 

•as, the . first ot thraei. volumes, but 
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i :■ Westeni scholarly, journals would 

I * n <° f u * r £ at , Vfllue *or-die 

majority of-the booing prospective 

& le c who d ° fi reaJ C «ch or. 
• s ? me of these articles say 

Jffi y iS? U t^ l v lor j than 8 nuiQ ber of 
,S ooI «; li ®if d ,hy Hejzlar and 
, To b f fair, though, the 
hftei themselves note the second 
bf. these omissions as au unfortunatp 
lacuna^ and disarmingly claim W |Sat 
to -record the Western articles was 
beyoqd theh strength, SInce, S 
‘ Kusiti.i this is hls fo^tth 

book Jn fiye j eah- od th^rofbrm 
movement in Czechdslpvpk^SS 
- ii?’ ftone-tbrowlnd should 'ncVhans 
to -thj h^Bs pFS 


y, yet nere they are 
minately. Secondly, it Is not 
ar that all the autobiographies 
J l reflect the contemporary 
mghts of their authors, let alone 
t actually happened. For ex- 
«, Ms Mackenzie makes exten- 
qse of Mrs Pankhurst’s Mu Own 

jjk k Th l5 t ooI f L WHS n °* 

w by Mrs Pankhurst at all, 
own W^okLn an American journalist, 

where people * rt j^^ a f S2 ri ^il 0 x5 0m S ,le I d , b°°k 
t^r to say that Chaban e Mra Pa nldmrst and 


ikely to say that "Chaban « ra PanWl urat and 

. rave been tired if he had d suffragette lltorature. 

so much tennis. -There wor “ s of her movement’s 

too. who will say that 11 0 °d scholarly historian, 

was mitrlnnail .ha wJtfAMrew Rosen , 1 Ml) Oiun SMru in m 



suffragette militancy was in fact 
Justified, let alone successful—as 
many wise, far-sighted and self-dis¬ 
ciplined women recognized at the 
time. 

“The knowledge that iny grand¬ 
mother’s contemporaries", Midge 
Mackenzie writes, “were not just 
good wives, mothers, housekeepers, 
and cooks but rather a generation 
of potentially revolutionary free¬ 
dom fighters gives a new dimension 
to their lives and a new strength 
to mine.” One cannot but wonder 
whether an element of responsibi¬ 
lity, however small, for the callous 
brutality displayed today by self- 
styled “ revolutionary freedom 
fighters” in our midst does not lie 
with those whose poll tied ideal 
goes no further than this, and 
whose sympathies do not also en¬ 
compass tne patient, industrious, 
unself-drainatizfng, t persistently 
courageous, unrecognized and un- 
‘ but ultimately formidable 
jf those who always take 
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a *98 something of *, 5*■ Thirdly, however small the 
and there are all sorts oi f^'5^ tll0r ’ s direct contribution may be, 
diBCOverin^jJ’J.Ms Mackenzie's clain? entirely 
Owes had been slashed ja'ii^uores the element oF ’ inter- 

retatitm : which to inevitably 
yplved in any. .process of 
®pn. ■. , Here . wb ;■ have' 
the adulation of ealf-imposed 
rtyrdom, all the glamor!zation of. 
Tragetta violence, all the 'meaggei^ 
ted-ly biographical .' oqtlook. . on - 
hts and the childish attUudOs to- 
ce, gflVerhment and thejpolitical 
‘ess whidj ' were . widesprtad 
tig-, the. suffragettes, -and whirfr 
,periled .the -teWtoidp- .^iep 


mahty at the mairle. But 
lhere are different version* 
stories. Doubtless ido » 
other versions of some®* 
dents described hare. Bjit 
.'.of them we will probably 
; wait until " I’dpr^Gi*^ 
i and-the* is..ihot e^pectod^S 
one occasion,^ 

, his chances against ■ 
yersDtion with ' Poippidqij®^ 


ts supporters to prostrate t . 
selves uncritically before tiieir 
leaders, " fins given itself to a 
thousand servitudes to win one 
small symbol of liberty” and that 
" a slave woman with a vote will 
still be essentially a slave”. 

' It Is important for us all. that Ms 
Mackenzie's history ! should be 
accurate, for sho proposes to take 
It as a guide to her present action. 
“ The evolution of the totally free 
woman in our society ”, she writes 
in her introduction, "will'be .pos¬ 
sible only when we repossess the 
true dignity of our history anq re¬ 
integrate it into our lives”; One 
may perhaps suggest that the his¬ 
tory o£ English women is rather 
.more dignified than, she- Imagines, 
and that "the:totally free womari.” 
w|ll never emerge from a.histqxy 
so self-indulgent , add, politically 
naive .as this. • • 

■ Shoulder to Shoulder fails, tlipn, 
oh 'several cdunte,.in its role.«to "a - 
tfocumentatyThd reasons for ite 
, failure arp. irtstructiyO. One cahoot 


justifies the means. 

My claim, then. Is that Midge 
Mackenzie, by abandoning what she 
describes as the "consciously 
impersonal stand” which her pre¬ 
decessors have adopted, towards Mrs 
Pankhurst’s organization, blinds her¬ 
self to the Ml dignity of British 
women’s history In the Edwardian 
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dufceri'. divd . . director&T-their., eyes 
obses^veljr..cocked■ 'tpiwardrf. tiieir: 

Cumb whet) determkwi^ theijjflance 
-batwebh -iirjd, • wlthtn - thrir- .-jirp-. 
grdmh&s. tpattVOftills book, Ms 

Mackenzie Writes; 1 f represejns the 


Mrs Pankhurst had by tnen negun 
to • embrace, tfie •' non-violent 
suffragist 'Frances Sterling turned 
to reading the autobiography Of the 
Victorian feminist leader Josephine 
Butler,, who 

felt overpower!ngly the -anguish 
of other women and , . .gave au 
she had for their sakas but when 

her fight wfls over, there, was not 

one, erii result of tile battle, noth¬ 
ing 'td live down, no tiling that Was 
.' not to the good of dyaryphe. After 
that lesson it would take. me. a 
, ./great deal of despair before I- 
should adopt the new methods, 
for suppose. we get the ‘suffrage 
that way whet a desperate tradi¬ 
tion wa Shall be strengthening. 
The full' trpgedy of: Mrs Fank- 
.hurstis. movement lies in tlie faef. 
tha(. its .failure to obtain votes for 
;.wamen,'has. i upt j prevented, iti from; 
making a r^ontihuirtg ;.contrlbutiq|}’ 
toward^; stiengtheitirtg: mat ‘ deS: 
peTate tradition.'; ■ - • ;■ ■>. t- •" . 


February Books 

The Genius of 
Thomas Hardy 

EDITED BY MARGARET DRABBLE 
A fascinating collection of essays 
written by very different people* which 
give us profound and new insights into 
many aspects of Hardy, 

32pp illustrations £5.50 

Britain in the 
Nineteen Twenties 

NOREEN BRANSON 

The years of conflict between those 
who 8ought to revive the pre-war world 
and those who were determined to go 
forward to a new one, 

8pp illustrations £6.95 

The Kings and Queens 
of Scotland 

CAROLINE BINGHAM 

A stirring account of Scotland’s rulers 
by one of Britain’s leading writers on 
Scottish liistory, 

16pp illustrations £4*95 

Five Sisters 

Women Against the Tsar 

EDITED BY BARBARA ENGEL AND 
CLIFFORD N ROSENTHAL 
Moving eye-witness accounts of the 
first great wave of revolution in Russia, 
newly discovered and published in 
English for the first time. 

24pp illustrations £6,50 

The Black Prince 

BARBARA EMERSON 

A lively new biography which presents 
a fresh and balanced view of this 
much-misunderstood prince, 

8pp illustrations £4*95 

Mothers 

Their Power and influence 

ANN DALLY 

To understand yourself you must first 
understand your mother t an original 
b'oolc explaining how mothers exert 
their influence, 

£4.50 

We Always Wore 
Sailor Suits 

SUSANNA AGNELLI- 

' ; . The sensitive inemolr of a girl's 
emergence from childhood, by the • 
granddaughter of the founder of the 
: ‘ Fiat empire. 

;. £4.50' 

The Cat’s Eye 

MONICA FURLONG 

' Powerful ideas and a compelling 
•;. narrative, make this a first novel of 
unusual distinction. f 
.'V- £3.25 : 

the Gotland Deal 

njcrisp 

A spy thriller by one of television^ 

:' 1 ■:: ••;; leading: dra«l'atists./. ■' : 
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Vanishing manhood 


By George Steiner 


By David Leitch 


THOMAS BERNHARD : 

Korrektur 

362pp. Frankfurt: Suiirkauip. 
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immediate [unction of its style. 

The text, which runs to some 
360 pages, is almost continuous. 

Paragraph divisions are extremely 

rare, mid represent nothing but a - —- 

breathing-space in a single stream ItOMAlN GARY: 
of language. A.major portion of the Au . dcl & de cette l| n ii(e votre ticket 
narrative derives directly from n , oet nllIR sn | 9 hi e 
ftoiihamer s posthumous papers, and 


There is by now a characteristic 
Thomas Bernhard landscape. It is 
a place of dark forests, abrupt rock- 
formations, mountain gorges loud 
with black-green torrents. It is a 
terrain of extreme solitudes, of 
forest granges and self-enclosed 
hamlets connected. If at all, by tor¬ 
tuous woodland paths or firebreaks. 
There Is usually a decaying manse 
pr the JiitJk of a castle, its power 
and warmth of lordly presence 
largely spent. OumurdJy, this is 
(ho landscape of Bernhard's iesld- 

£ nco at Ohisdorf in Upper Austria. 

ut its representation In two pre¬ 
vious novels, Vorsttiiung and uas 
Kalkwerk, have given it an obvious 
jivinbollc agency. It has been made 
(no external fabric of an extraordi¬ 
nary vision of human isolation, of 
the enigmas of political power and 
jf the suicidal edge of analytic 
thought, some of whoso sources, 
jnrticulnrly in Mach i a veil i, have 
been discussed in two remarkable 
assays on Bernhard by Hans-Jfilrgen 
Frflhltch {Neues Forum, May 1968) 
md the lato Mario Pensa (in the 
festschrift for Horst Riidiger, 
Teilnahme und Spiegelung, 1975). 

In Korrektur the landscape is 
iill-iniportant. The narration is set 
n rhe attic of tlio comely but 


is sot off not by quotation marks but 
by the subtly percussive “so 
Roithamer ”, Imperceptibly, the 
voice of the narrator becomes en¬ 
meshed in tiie cadence and idiom of 
that of the dead friend and exemp¬ 
lar. Hdller’s silence, with its impli¬ 
cations of an alternative, more auth¬ 
entic underspending, protects this 
great shadow-monologue from the 
interference of the outside world, 
in distant Cambridge and at Alten- 
sam. 

Bernhard’s prose is lapidary and 
translucent in its vocabulary^ bur 
sinuous and formidably dense in its 
phrasing. This prose enacts the 
essential motif of the novel: rhe 
notion that evorv “collection ” is 
also a negation: the terror, Hegelian 
in its origin, that all concentrated 
thinking is necessarily a Zerdenken 
(a " thinking which dissolves, which 
a mi llil la tea its object”). The re¬ 
markable point Is the extent to 
which the ascetic compactness of 


n’est plus valablc 
259pp. Paris: Gailimard. 35fr. 


it Is hard to conceive of any 
subject that would be taboo in the 
contemporary novel but Bo main 
Gary’s latest theme, the onset of 
male Impotence with age, manages 
to come pretty close. M Gary’s 
hero, Jacques Rainier aged fifty- 
nine, Is a prisoner of his own 
maturity, of a lifetime of hard¬ 
mindedness and of his own highly 
evolved if perhaps somewhat dated 
personal style. In what should be 
the prime of life he finds himself 
facing rlie unbearable pain of 
vanishing manhood. He has 
returned, forty years on, to the 
wounded pride and sexual humilia¬ 
tions, the sheer embarrassment, he 
had reasonably assumed to be as 
distant, and even funny, as ado¬ 
lescent acne. 

The first chapter finds Bainier 
in the garden just before the fall, 
or, more exactly, in a suite at the 


switches his ground to money. 
Here at least he is still the cham¬ 
pion. He has ordered the Swiss 
bank to advance Bainier tile lean 
ho so desperately needs, despira his 
personal opinion (which Bainier 
naturally contests) that the French¬ 
man’s business situation is irre¬ 
trievable : “ Vous files fount, kuptrtt. 
Bon, voua ne iu snvez pciu-etro pas 
vous-mfiine: oil vit d’espnir. On 
croit que $u va .. . so rudresser 


reference 
larly iu 


:e to Hemingway, K . 
u Venerinn seulno £ ' 
warning bolls lolling 
since the drnmntis 


«pi 

cltido war heroes past^thelr* 
mu; to incut Ion Bainicr’s ri B « 
girlfriend. You cannot! 

expect to inako n character 2 
Kitlemisly beaut i ful, 

iwemy-tnrce, Brazilian and at 
ess with mu some wei-blanlw 
plaining of exaggeration. 

Rainier responds with same in for- , ^9 some exchange 

mation Doo-ley already knows. A l ween Bum lev and lesser fe¬ 
lt I gh-fdyijig German industrialist iV 11 a’os, now concierge* ui 
cabled Kleindienst lins offered to , oi fics V or barman at the I 
buy him owt. He has declined this 'v’ c ,„ “V’r* 0 *ho indiscreet Ik 
escape route for reasons of per. s °C r Co \ n . l,ul Richard Cot 

sonal and national pride—Klein- {V.„ i, 1 '^ ene V ,,n cn 1 un i, es * in & 
dienst was on von CholtUz’s staff i ,0V n ‘ But k ft 

during the liberation of Paris when Vi jl lvel * ,° n then i 

Rainier, with Chaban-Delmas, Rol- ° B l J l r 7 ,! ®* *wc«l 

Tanguy and the other Resistance KLiJKSL i ,, i'i / larw#l1 
chief*. won rhe day, Now, thirty m, m 5 r ^ un M.ja 

years later, he cannot force himself V e,rC .’ ve,y ll, °dWcf a dfiri 
to see rhe situation reversed. nocrat, or the memwi) 

Dooley advises Rainier to Jet him P l l Trilluc, with Ins j 
know if ho ciianges Ills mind about 
selling out—ho too detests tho Ger¬ 
man magnate and wishes to thwart 
nun. Hi« reasons are different from 
Reamer's but equally irrational. It Yes. indeed. Trillac, like fch 
is a matter of what might be ra iled himself, is one of the old tda 
multi-corporation machismo. Klein- t ' 1Q clas * of 1940; unregnn 
dienst is one of the last Europeans supporters of the General, thtji 
stiH an the Big League, so Dooley 
own as a mat- 
he remarks: 


fngs and trenchant d\tl» 
“ j’fitais nifidccin de la I 
fitrangfere. Jo connois la pm 
monsieur.** 


Bernhard's style turns these abstrac¬ 
tions into a sensory presence, No Gr'lnf'in Venice ' wkhTa^r bis «!«««» Big Leag 
one writes better of imprisoning gSail h 'o® S? *? 

rock-faces, of torests or of the cold tmM1Ey _ t hree. Tho horizon, how- ~ tv- 

blaze of alpine water. ever, is by no means unclouded. - C .® t enf ? nt d ? P»t» essnie de dec- 

Rainier is a medium-size indus¬ 
trialist with a heroic Resistance 
record. His love affair is bringing 
more happiness than he has known 
in his life at the same time 


lie lias built 


lost-war 


At many levels, centrally perhaps, 

Korrektur can be read ns a roman 
ft clef. Roithamer is the soil of an 
immensely wealthy father; he is 

resolved to rid himself of Ids for- in Jtis life at tiie same time as 
■;otally isolated house which HBller, tune; an obscure scandal figures in France’s economic recession is 
<he taxidermist, lias built for him- his school-life; he builds a house threatening the chain of companies 
(elf and his arcadian family at the for bJs sister; he Is most at ease 
mriowest stiait of the dark Auracli- among children and “simple folk”; 

#], a site calculated to provoke his existence in Cambridge and in 
hid to defy the constant threat of Hdller’s house is one of absolute 
(tonu-winds and flash floods. It is austerity and total devotion to 
from this attic that Roithamer, the philosophic-mathematical truth ; 
diilosopher, the mathematician- Roithamer loves music and is 
juilder, was planning and directing haunted by impulses to suicide long 
:he construction of the “ Kegel . before his final act; he has a radi- 
fiiis edifice—the word can be read f* 1 distaste for publication and 
(lHier as “cone”* or-as "skittle", leaves the bulk of Ids work in un¬ 
to. - as something In did shape of a finished form. In short, we have 
(Unepla—was Intended- to serve ns here- tho first serious poedc treat- 
> dwelling, uniquely,•perfect^ com- ™ enc ««• "metamorphosis" >of the 
mensurate with every physical and RT1 “ meaning of Wittgenstein 
(dental feature of her being, of (whose actual name occurs once and 
solthamer’s beloved sister. The onco only in tho book). 

“Ofiel, whose analytic design and Sometimes the pa ratio] s are sped- 

5 v« r . of b?X.Sln t “ r 1 T lre ! lc ■ bu ' ldl "£ h™ house 

-wai V St2 hi ta *°" r » is, lhQ Kundmanneasse In Vicuna, 

iTiUk ln ’ Wittgenstein insisted on tlio distinct 

!erw»lrf-lr“ fit.** the v, KobBnlaus ' tl pn between the cleanliness .of the 
forest whose . name craftsman's word hauen “ to build ” 

“JiL-ihncanny over- : and of tba ptetantlous term “ nrchl- 
S®*"®"ijy boposrfblo to translate, tecture”. Roithamer stresses the 
On one of the escaypments above- seme discrimination. An important 
■BJaSrW * llQa „,^ e detested, portion, of .Wittgenstein’s fiferaty 
s.. 1 familial estate be- remains were designated as' ZstteZ 

aueithed^tb Rolthemer as. a final- (“pages", “loose leavesThe 
gesture -or derisive enrahv hv a narrator oftisn h«ac thi. 


rocher ie titrb de chumpinn 
d Europe toutes categories. . , .” 


far from at home in Giscufli 
nonsense, progressive and u 
gerial society. Rainier, "fe?: 
about his waiiing powers, fin 
Imrd to mnko n distinction bet 
the personal problems of &g( 
Franco’s collective crisis, stem 



anraity by & narrator often uses this designation odiet a, long tl)ne-Dooley once other character to match the incor- 
(SSlS? w ‘V°V.dWPW Rolf- «nth r«»ference to Rolthaitiar? opus.- beat Rainier in a St Moritz bob- rlglblo, nauseating Dooloy. Tho 
iHl QC8 u.?V d * Q har- At other points the analogy U more • final-but they are not pre- 
°^a'o childhood. Pup*; seneral, more imaginatively .trahs- dltiSy i friends/ ■ Despite this the _ 
fetUl, tliero is Cambridge, where lnuted- And there may be a ilelibeiv Texan.'a giant of a man of course, 1 -a 

P. ur * l,e ^' bis inntWmad- Qt e_ echo . of. HeideRgec’s ■ famous ehtbarV^ with little ado on the raw Y PI |A\X/ nAAV 

• .£S8ff£GflL uiSf'SSrsesr ..-****. 1 vllUW UOOK 


By now tiie Texan is <inmk un front n shortage of raw mau 
martinis and Riiiniei- is reminded, and a humiliating depended 
ominously one might think, ut the Third World for its sourtt 
Hemingway, another ruined Atncri- energy. Ho sees hath himself: 
can giant, who hud done his share ids country accepting ever i 
nr boasting in the selfsame bur. degrading itccuinmn dot ions tad: 

to 

ragcoui i 
MO 

wi 

intentions with great skill and I 
It is ojisy to see why he b 
longer a very fashionable vmB 
France. Ho has too sure u naffl 
gift, his humour is too broit 
makes the whole business «' 
lug novate seem IqikuIih 1 
mysterious. And his aitlmj 
must lio ndmittrd, .uv 
from being <r..tlii.iil;ui—as D» 
remarks, afii-r selling up n «■ 
Ions “ m.iiiif ” of die upitcr d» 
in lliiulogite-Hillaiu-min: ‘‘H j: 
,-r- — - 7 hits stated his fwl*«Uoiii chler, tivec lour iuw 
main theme, reinforcing It with tlio classes, lour poliiique ut IcuM 
metaphor of financial and sexual hla-bln . . So it is not liardh 1 
puissance”. Aftor tliia virtuoso why critics whose class is 19ft 1 
opening one wonders how tho 1940, iinvu been eager to ** 
, author will be able to koen up tlio hint as “ pupa's novel 1st", wWd 

.Yet when they moot in the bar he haa set himiolf. Sure really nothing m do wiilubeg 

Dooley dooa «w>t want to talk about enough, there arc periodic signs of M, Gary's rich mid spiky * 
business. The men have known each nagging and ho can produce no demonstrates tlut, despite W* 
iRner a long tlfrte—Dooley once otnor character to match the incor- of age, his fiction-writing 
Rainier in a St Moritz bob- rlglblo, nauseating Dooloy. Tho as valii as ever, 
sleigh final-but they are not pre- 
CiMly ifriends,' •Despite this the 


Rninier receives an urgent tele¬ 
phone call front a fellow committee 
member, a Texan called Jim 
Dooley. Dooley is the same kind of 
tnan os Rainier, war hero, indus¬ 
trialist, ex-uthlete nnd so on, but 
being a Texan it is nil naturally on 
a grander scale. He Inherited ope 
of the largest fortunes in, America 
and has enlarged it so successfully 
that in comparison Ralnlcr’s own 
enterprise, employing a mere 
30,000 workers, la In the Little 
Loaguo. Dooloy ateo happens to 
own tho Swiss bank which Rainier 
has approached for a massive loan 
by means of which he may, Just, be 
able to ride out tlio economic 
crisis. 


. - ----- — European .supe¬ 
riority, Only too soon will lie be 
forced to acknowledge that Ids sex 
life, like his business, is truly 
fount” and "kaputt” In dm 
meantime, by plantine some un¬ 
comfortable doubts-, in Rainier’s 
mind. Dooloy hda already oontrived 
to exact the first 
on his loan. 


V’ """j vusuuTMg 

irst Interest payment I 


All this lias been cstahlislu d iu 
the course of the first chapter. I< 
is vary funny ami super lily eco¬ 
nomical : M Gary hits staled his 


Cal-met a physical investigations,- retreat into the isolation ■ of the - __ ... 

-jogotjier wilt his friend, t}ie.ndme-'* «t ‘ Todtnaubberg 1 in Rainier finds partlcnlarly distastd- 
IOS8. narrator. KmthOme^a* search for the node of coming from someone in his 

The tale, so far as there " .. _ . 

toncenvg tho nacrator’e attempt 
order .the enormous, 'mass: 


- «.U_ w-tj I- —J"'". Ml • , .i 7 ®. m Ilia - 

Is one, - Jr 11 rn ®¥ 6 j e ,t wa r y^ (Heidegger’s fwdea ^although, Dopley pretends Rv finiAa lUnmi 
mpt to . Rolxwe&e turns to be a few years younaer): iJy UrUC€ JVleiTy 

iS: (,( up_m Korrektur) Pour moi [Ddol., confld«i ~ 

- mmIm. -^«i -J'"-’ -.sectoral to say that Bernhard’s novel 

?njr e ^SLu. efle f t,ofl8 i °p n ^“tiiematiea ; makes animate and profoundly 
loft in Holer's , plausible this order of philosophic 
^ committed ■ precedent. l s to try and express 


something of its starure. The in¬ 
fection of pure thought, its cance^ 
ou spread- to human lives, is a 
affncalt theme to embody. Valfirv 
on an artificially stringent 

^lf^now stands abandoned ilTSTe -hard's achievement i^riche^and 

wood - - — 1 1 


J _ ^Ulcldd; after the, deeith of his sister, 
denial mysteriously but. unmistak- 
, #Wy^connected wttli tiie project of 

• $5 i?!®? 0 !! . -Pjaco Of perfect 
. dwollhjg being dreqtnt and erected 

T,,<!Kt8c ' 


(Dooley confides] les 
bonnes femmes out Commencfi k 
ffandir 11 y a , . . quoi. quatre, 
cinq ans. La premi&re fitait une 
mfime de dlx-hult ans, et dfijk elle 
emit trap grande k nnt^rieur... 
J® rencontrai ensuite une cover- 
girl daaoiGe ... eh bien, elle aussi 
souffralt de cette dlfformJtd 
intarieure.... Et ensuite, il y eut 
cette Euraslenne que vous avez 
vue au dnfima,... Mfime true. 


Mimesis” turns In on himsrf® 
admits that his Virgil must* 1 
Pasolini of twenty years ag& 
The "yellowed Iconograpi$ 
the text Is taken up in the T* 
fotograf[go" that closes 
ume: old pictures of m 
dancing together, dated 
of Gadda or Ceccfti, 

®h«s from a won 

dlfformlti h?S„f°fSlu m ® usIy P uWJ **ied work i 1 ™’ Tiw ' * 


Acts of narrative 


Memories of Newcastle 


By Jane Miller 


MARK IICLPRIN : 

A Dove of the East 
180pp. Humisli Hamilton. 


£3.50. 


Stories for Mark Hclprin are ways 
people explain who they are to 
themselves and to each otitcr. Old 
friends, fathers, husbands and wives 
are watched in situations which 
compel them to make stories out 
of moments in their private or past 
lives. These may only have been 
fragmentary images in their heads 
until then, though sometimes they 
have been inwardly rehearsed: 
childhoods and memories are re¬ 
arranged as narratives and urgently 
told, performed, and presented as 
signals to people who have been 
seen to take too much on trust. 

In one of the stories, “Katrine, 
Katrhi ”, a young man says to nla 


Tin* prncuss nF rcincinhuring in 
soquc-uce is restorative, a reminder 
time hu is still the person lie wus 
then. 

Mr Heipi’in's voice is not always 
his own. It can sound at times like 
Malamud or Rashcvis Singer or 
even Steinbeck. Oddly, though, this 
docs not seem a drawback, since it 
accords with the way each story¬ 
teller has to find an appropriate 
kind of utterance for himselt. His 
storytellers live in the past and the 
present, in America and Sicily and 
Israel, and their stories of dreams 
und adventures and of lives in other 
places are hard ones to tell. A Jew 
front Persia lives in Israel now and 
is pursued by an enemy from his 


By John McGahern 


JACK COMMON : 

Kiddur’s Luck and Tile Ampersand 
310pp. Frank Graham. £3.75. 

Jack Common was born in the 
working-class suburb of Heaton, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, in 1903, the 
son of a railwayman ; and he died 
in 1968. These two autobiographical 
novels, on which his claim to perma¬ 
nence in the language rests 


tub that wus it pnrL-winc barrel cut 
in lwo. Thu prcisu is shrewd, hurtful, 
ironic, (minoruus, seedily elegant. 
The voice is as slow and sure as the 
Tyne itself, a collective as much as 
an individual voice: yet nowhere is 
there anything like the quick indi¬ 
vidual rhythm that is unmistakably 
Lawrence, whether It be Notting¬ 
ham or Sardinia. Though Common 
may comp Inin about the innate in¬ 
justice of the society, its reality 
and values are never in doubt. Poor 
as it is, it is totally conservative. 
Looking across a Inwu through open 
french windows—in The Ampersand 
on a rich family ending dinner, 


they wore first published by the Slcke /u rt ° f 

Turnstile Press in 1951 and 1954. I?,® .5L°. s !5 s Ji?. c .i°T?l *“ d Jjj 


and 
ets the 


past. The story he tells of his youth They are now both reissued in this train back to 1 lemon. The sense 
in Persia, to an Israeli-born son un- single volume. Though admired by Injustice becomes uuutlicr part of 
nhlp m imatrinp the man his father t? tut ttnrcrei- nnH ilnvpll nnd I'is Newcastle, as real and solid as 


dosMt hTeud: Un ^You*didn’t know 
me then.” To which his friend 
replies: 

Do I really need to have known 
you then ? I know you now. I 
sec you un Sunday walking ulouc 
in Vnn Corllondt Park. I spend 
forty hours a week within two 
feet of you. I go home on tho 
siunc- train. I meet you in the 
morning, rain or shine, on the 
corner. What is there you have 
hidden from tne ? 

Suddenly it has become imperative 
for that first young man to tell lilt 
friend the story which contains for 
him his whole life and nature. 
There is more to it thRn that. As 
Italo Svevo’s Zeno puts it : “ It is 
curious how much easier it is to re¬ 
member what one has put into 
words than feelings that never 
vibrated nn the air.” Mr Helprin 
has a fastidious sense of what 

f oes into such stories end why. The 
Istener will influence the telling, 
will expect a familiar and shapely 
form and this can make the bit of 
the narrator’s life the story bolds 
both fragile end important. Some 
pf Mr Helprln'a narrators are 
obliged to keep their stories to 
themselves : telling them might 
distort or destroy. Tho last and 
longest story here is ** A Dove of tiie 
East”, Hind It moves from present- 
day Israel and the uncharacteristic 
tenderness felt by an elderly French 
Jew for n dying dove to his past 
and Ids youth. The moment un¬ 
locks memories of events so painful 
that they have atrophied Ilia narra¬ 
tive impulse, indeed silenced him. 


able to imagine the man his father 
once was, is elaborately enacted to 
incorporate the obsessions and 
beliefs which have preserved the 
old man’s sense of himself during 
a life which lies separated him 
from everything familiar and 
reassuring. 

In another of the stories a young 
woman envies the adventures her 
husband bus ut sea. Her daydrcunis 
of tragic and beautiful widowhood 
ore teasing, silent exchanges with 
her absent husband which come to 
possess her, so that she sees her 
husband’s drowning as their inevit¬ 
able outcome. The story she tells 
herself has a power over her which 
communicates itself to tlio people 
who arc the characters in Iter story. 
Like her husband she tells “ stories 
full of lies that were true ”, and they 
arc not simply meant to entertain. 
A modern woman in another story 
is frozen into her own narrative. She 
makes men feel that “ they had nn 
memory and could think aud act 
only like modern furniture”. She 
owns novels site will never read 
again because " they are gossip, 
dependent on plot and sequence 
rather than the static truth ”, She 
is, like Mr Helprin, responsive to 
landscape and decor, but unlike hint 
in failing to understand the mean¬ 
ing of gossip and plot to people who 
see themselves at the centre of a 
continuous fiction. 

Some of these stories have been 
published iu The New Yorker uud 
elsewhere, hut this ls Mr Helprin's 
first book. It is likely to be admired 
for Its virtuosity and for its range 


E. M. Forster ancT Orwell and 
Kingsley Martin, they went largely 
unnoticed when first published. His 
reputation was kept alive by a small 
minority who admired his work. 

Kiddar's Luck, the title taken 
from Jimmy Loarmouth at the New¬ 
castle Hippodrome (“ Hallo, 
kidders ! Hour’s your luck ? ”), re¬ 
creates tho world In which Jack 
Common grew up on Tyneside in the 
carte years of the century, ending 
during ihe First World War when 
Kiddur reaches fourteen and bus 
to think about finding work. He 
addresses a savage letter to nit 
imaginary employer, invoking the 
god of luck, the only worker of true 
miracles among the poor. 

The novel opens with the first 
meeting of his future parents, out¬ 
side a pub ; their courtship, families, 
marriage, the ominous death of their 
first child. Kiddar is conceived— 

1 came upon the frost-rimed roofs 
of a working-class suburb in New¬ 
castle upon Tyne, aud in tiie back- 
bedroom of an upstairs fiat in a 
street parallel with the railway 
line, on which a halted engbie 
whistled to be let through the 
junction, I cliose my future 
parents 

—and almost at once Ills life 
begins to go wrong. The mother 
breaks her leg. A young medico 
botches the setting, leaving liga¬ 
ments between the bones. Forever 
after she is a partial cripple, takes 
to drink and the pawnshop: while 
the handsome father grows ashamed, 
and starts to philander secretly. It 
is, in some ways, the situation of 


the lower half of the port-wine bar¬ 
rel ; and Common’s own voice seems 
to merge and Jose itself in the folk 
voice of Newcastle. 

Common thought The Ampersand 
ills masterpiece, but it Is here his 
limitations show. The Bidders of 
Kiddar's Luck become Claris, but 
nothing else changes. The story fol¬ 
lows closely Common’s own life until 
lie left Newcastle for London. 

The sprawling world of child¬ 
hood is sufficient to Itself, but 
poverty is only an extension of a 
childhood deprived of its souse of 
growth and wonder. To develop, 
a writer of talent—and Common 
hod rare talent—has need of u 
central idea or vision; and this 
Common does not seem to hold, or 
even want to hold, and he la too 
honest to avoid it: 

He was drawn to this huge, mute 
community that lay shut up in 
half-houses, family by family, 
under the uniform tile, each ot 
them maintaining a warm hearth 
against all hazards by the slender 
defence of a weekly wage. . . . 
What he knew was tlint lie 
wauted both to be good with his 
kind and at the same time fulfil 
the separate needs of his nature. 

These will be forever irreconcil- 


nblcs. The writer, mil until y ego¬ 
tistic, if he cuiimu cliuose silence 
ami is forced to go on, must ho id 
life In his vision, and reflect it in 
the light of the idea, not in its own 
light. Deprived nf this tension, 
much nf The Ampersand dwindles 
to. something all too like life, but 
since Common was undoubtedly a 
poet there are many wonderful In¬ 
dividual things : 

Though but. an image, replica at 
most, tills second .lppcarance of 
the same scene hud a concentra¬ 
tion which gave it nn extra- 
reality. Perhaps the twice-known 
is somehow more perfect. In 
being recorded, even briefly, the 
temporal event reveals that Its 
Inner structure is eternal. Truth 
Is always twice-told ; beauty that 
-which has been most often wit¬ 
nessed. 

Tiie sights nf Newcastle and the 
Tyre are always and often wit¬ 
nessed and twice told: 

Tiie old coaly Tyne himself threw 
up oily twinkles Hnd saucer eddies 
as he swam out of the deep-green 
shadows of tiie bridges, breasted 
the open day, slapped and sucked 
ut the grey or rust-brown hulls of 
the cargo ships moored at the 
quayside. Tholr salted upper- 
structures caught at tho crvstsl 
air. A monogram or colour-band 
nn the tilted smoke-stack was 
amazingly vivid in it. Lower than 
their decks, crcaiu-ycllow crates 
In towers held the quays. A tug 
in swift, swan-like motion forced 
a weal- across the water, and 
voices on It made tiny delayed 
sounds. Smoke and steam 
puffed up from sundry places to 
expand and die from the over¬ 
brightness of the great afternoon. 
I like to imagine the sad, limping 
mo titer leafing through these pages, 
and replying as W. C. Fields’s 
mother la supposed to hare replied 
on being asked : " Don’t you think 
your son, Mrs Fields, has a fantas¬ 
tic imagination ? ” " No ”, Mrs 

Fields answered sadly : “What I 
never realized was that he had such 
a good memory.” 


February Books 


of character and place. These are r n , , - • , . ... . . 

virtues, and so is the intense. 

nKcfrorflno rnnrAiifrnrintl nil rlAfflllfl COlHinop fl WQrld ttUl t flfford tWg* 

edy. His defence is laughter. Even 
the horrible humiliation of the 


abstracting concentration on details 
of scenes and happenings and faces 
which makes them seem to Inhabit 
the mind’s eye of the narrator as 
he prepares himself to spill his 
impossible beans. 


A man’s a man 


By Felix Pickering 

JONATHAN LYNN : ^ 

•VA Proper Man 
217pp. Helueinann. £3,50. 


PIBR PAOLO PASOLINI t 

La Dlvina Mimesis 

96pp. Turin: Einaudi. L2,000, 


every appearance of 
3 dy of 


begins with 

being a grandiose parody of Dante’s 
Dunne Comedy. But the “ dark 


respect an 
the conf " 


_supers-- 

sumerUm ” v/hlch” 1 Kofinl 8^ 

itc. H'S P®-;- 
pjmf viiterns of 
. .session with the 

a UAted alter ego who cliJH®,!., 
lantesqus hill in front *3". 
and Irony are the w® S 
which the contemporary £?'• 
attempts to exorcise his 
ment with the Pasolini of 

The text provides a 



dgo Of-’infinite; i,nb^the bloat original, cone eh trait ad 1 
de n purity of nevelltt. writing-In Gfthnam ■ Hi*l... u , ..... 

'8 so absolute that tt-teltielE ■ connections, at once developmental ' Dooley, ] 
lyal of " tiie way; things are told confrastive, with the 'grfot Nw ; C't 
rvuile tiie river, the biapk Austrian” constellation of Hof- been obligi 
h, tears through-the gorge ahd *■ meqnwbaJi;Kafka, .Musll-and-Broch ' accept 
, whose relation; to tho dead • become; ever clearer. - : vieux, ce 


caught in 

regressions towarde a 
meaning so absolute tha 

A.betra; 

Meamv! 

Aursd), 

HBller, __,_ 

master was a profoundly ibtfmate 
though perhaps inert' 
stuffs a large, ominous 


--pas- 

sages and meditative fragments, 
sustained by a sense of the pande- 
jnonfum and hatred that prevailed. 
!2 3*V? It, in the life of 


The predictable discussion about 
whnt is "a proper roan” comes 
precisely halfway through Jonathan 
Lynn’S first novel A Proper Man. 
George Whyte Is an aging con core 
nflanist, rich and famous, discreetly 
but exclusively homosexual. He has 
been bearded in Ills opulent Cor- 
bJiV '!nlsh den by Jim—old lag, oppbr- 
eofl ■ . tuitisr, with a record of psycho¬ 
pathic violence. Whyte puts up 
vHfch this ruffian because he feo- 
ctos him, and’ because he is too 
poltte to know how to get rid Of 
him anyway. Queers aren't proper 


wer to one oe the pntme*** , ; 
preoccupied Pasolini through^, 
life as an intellectual: how j C*'ji 

oner rnn>i..iM . k..Lamnnd 


.__the m -ffVMliiXl by s 

purity of novelltt. writing :In G&rmaru HI* •• .WJlW*'-V [ ‘ ■ ' i , i 3 i e8s L ve Preoccupation with yellow- 

•Ic-te JttoU : connections, at once developmental pfxwey, himself a prfaoner of un- “S? ■ 1 “ s ?r n , ia ^ide through the 


mem. Jim now tells him, blackmail 
mi his manner : " They're, a disgrace 
to us all.” Yet Whyte feels that he 
is a Very proper man': he is cour- 
r* 7 0US ij . 10 , nest and considerate. 
Would, it be more proper to be a 
•man like Jim, violent, aggressive, 
full of crazy belief in his own 
moral rectitude? The real teat. 
Whyte thinks. Is .whether a man 
has emotional strength, and a will¬ 
ingness to defend himself., 


reed. Michael is the weak sort of 
homosexual and allows Charlotte, 
pregnant and deserted, to try to 
collect hint as a husband ; scared 
stiff of her sexuality, he half wants 
to escape from his employer’s 
domination. The proper man, ft he 
exists , Is never on stage at nil. Or 
eiso each, in Iris damaged way, Is 
as proper a man. as society will let 
him be: for Jim saves Whyte’s Jife 
gratuitously before he finally takes 
ft; Whyte biinseif is a “ gen tie- 
matt ”; ami poor Michael finally 
accepts responsibility for a crime 
he did not commit. 

Mr Lynn is an actor and script¬ 
writer, aud his gift is chiefly theat¬ 
rical—a matter of scenes and set- 
pieces. The climax of the pursuit 
of Whyte by Jim is a chase inside 
Truro Cathedral at night, with hys¬ 
terical organ-playing ana u passing 
nun believing she hears the voice 
of God. But Mi;, Lynn’s narrative 
technique makes heavy weather of 
what could be conveyed visually 
with less labour. And the psycholo¬ 
gical insights (why some men are 
homosexual], the social comment 
(why old lags don’t, .go .straight) 
and the significant childhood mem¬ 
ories have a heavily - editorial over; 
tone, 
are 

Michael. _ T _. , , 

arid crossed wires, the ' Conciliatory • 
remark, that conies across , as .end- 


crippled mother's arrest ln charga 
of a pram becomes just another little 
comic Calvary: 

At that moment, her lame foot 
caught on the sweeping hem of 
her skint, the pram-handle went 
down under her weight, tlio baby 
yelled from fright. Over comes 
the copper [o help. Yes, but he 
did thluk she was drunk. He 
wanted to run her In; worso, ha 
did run hor in; kids, pram as well, 
all tho way to Headlam Street 
Police Station. 

God, I could see it so vividly, 
that shame-making procession, the 
flushed, protesting, limping 
woman still hanging on to one 
whimpering child; the smart 
young copper holding her free arm 
aud trying to steer a pram-full of 
yelling babe past curious aud un- 
sympathetic bystanders. 

The rare, intermittent consciousness 
of values other than the society s is 
Common’s own. 

There are wonderful small por¬ 
traits. of the houses and streets and 
people: .Mrs McGrewui, for. 
instance, queen of the hookers : ; • 
She had reduced her household 1 
to a bareness which even Thoreau 
himself had never contemplated. 
“Simplify I” said the New Eng- 
■ " land-philosopher. Well, she had 
simplified every room pretty near 
down to the original bare buff. 
Venetian blinds; - being , part;-or 
the flxturesy-huh*.‘down Jn-tne. 
front with no curtaips .fopa 
them. There was ope :doubla-bea 


.- The. best scenes in the novel - remaining doubtless ip deference 
t those ■, between Whyte - oiid , -to her' husband's, humble.yneed, 
tael: ■ tiie misunderstandings. . for ■ the rest, the children slept 


poet construct a background^ 


VSSSUTSZ ■ 

foods bird, r , ! | Jggp. j 

.But the scenario scarcely coi*4Xa wily 'naDar: oi , ing W 

veys • the ' Spoil hnd. orlglncllty a ba^i Prlqtini^/z^^.mt^^R^ :• hoping that.he fs 

... «... .„ 

- - --t- i;*y' 


Fade, and grow 


, female Y~_ 
Seal of bord® 
their noviti«tV . 
has a ciaeto®“:i 


hi P»MilnJ.aKS?d iSitB 


on- the floor in rooms doc] 
lbss, vose-Iess, ■ picture-leesi., and 
dlsh-less^they drank out of jam¬ 
jars,. In this near-pirvaita [fit: the 
necessities peace reigned. 

The streets, the criers, the Clut- 


tiie son for hlr ^ i 


'W'hatt 

• it ‘ 


'« »u3Kf uaTv'LlC <» rilmintitge,. 

. ri— — - criminal, 5 ? destroyer. . The ;pubHshepa W1I A . Proper\ 

.. 6t : Mred^^SnSbn^anowonhjjw 

|;, j lover^rlven), is a. bU .of- a: brol^. ’SSJJEffi ffiSTtr^bM^ca^f SwT® 

"• « ! “T-'v!.""'..i-' 1 as'" tt. nsyehologicar parlour game' all .brought, tp such Vivid life that. 

i' 4 ’V. Postaok Inland r 9^ AiSpAn; lt 7p that eeia dut* of Ilian 3A AaV they so : they seem to, cry, out for quotajipni 
d“glassy o^r 40 B'pAia ‘'at riaw,■ often .dp, The ohe'really desire^® 1 the markets, full of. .ttf-WM! 

cWet« : iii^tiie^bppk' laWhyte’s: popitw apd stole biacuit^tiie damp 
ISSZ Bentlay convertible.)- and Avert: ;eAwddpt on . 1 hq. floor, L 


CATHERINE GAVIN 

Traitors* Gate 

The dilemma of two Frenchmen tom between their loyalty to 
France and their hatred of do Gaulle makes tills a penetrating 
and controversial, look at the people and politics of World 
War II. £4*5 

DAVID WEISS 

Physician Extraordinary 

j The fictional biography of Dr WillinmHarvey,thc Elizabethan. 

| “ physician, who iu xoaS discovered the circulation of the blood - 
and tho use of tho heart as a pump. jC4-95 

ANNE WORBOYS 

Acomt 
rugger 

MERIOL TREVOR 

The Fortunate Marriage 
A period novel of sodal and family Intrigues, set In North 
Cornwall and London. £3*75 

JOY COWLEY 

. The Mandrake Root 

A sensitive study of emotional fragility as a young girl is forced 
to come to terms not only with lier.brother’s death, but with 
his life os it really wm. £3-5° 

MICHAEL ALLABY 

Inventing Tomorrow 

A co-author ofri Blueprint for Survival puts forward sugges¬ 
tions as to how we can best adapt to a future whose ecological,. 
economic and social structure will be so different From tne 
present. £4-95. 

DORIS JONAS & DAVID JONAS 

Sex & Status ... 

the authors link the study of sexual behaviour Jn animals and 
humans, examining the individual’s problems in the light or 
. his relation to his social group and his status within it. £4-5<> 

Joseph McCulloch 

My Affair with the Church 

. A‘ fresh and controversial look atsthe Church of England in the 
twentieth century by the-distinguished Rector of St. Maiy- 
-’ UJ-Bow. 1 £4'5<* 

; ; CATHERINE MARSHALL 

; Adventures in Prayer 
A new tibwSle bn prayer by the author of Btiyona Qttr Sava 
w&SomttMiigMors. : : ;: fv... vd® 
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Breguet and the triumphs of time 

r- - - - - - -- Mudgc. Arnold end even Harrison groat mechanical inventions oF Ins mem, illustrated in cnlmir and 

tlie hurely known to a public to century hut lie elaborated them and enlarged, iiMiqiiuIi cnmpli-x lisia ii 
By Francis WatSOU whom a mention of the Swiss-born produced elegant variants. Every neatness and e leg a lice ivim-li can 

Frenchman Brenner at once evokes llreguct lvnccli lins his personal hardly fail to appeal. 


GEOIlfti: DANIELS : 

The Art of Breguet 

104iip. including 427 illustrations 

Sotliehy P.irke-liernet. £30. 


Frenchman Breguet at once evokes Breguet watch lias his personal hardly fail to appeal. 


the image of an extremely thin anti style. As 


Daniels 


elegant "pocket wa tell renowi i cd for “ Breguc t’s insistence t It at the dis- , f 1 ''at * t li!" 'thtie' 'in id ' nmn- 

its accurate time keeping, examples position, shape and proportion of Ctwe.itv i 1 ...os !hm sum i n 
of which occasionally get into the Hei components should| reflect the LQC | ay - s „f which nlmosi 

headlines when one fetches an ex- style of his inaiuifnctoiy ensure.! j ia |f WCIK UJ AA ii-lmoi Well her. u 


the least familiar of all » 
productions, are clocks15* 
hy a crescent-shaped craHu^ 

watch is slipped into 1 

ir will' /. 0 luTJJtffl 
jime correctly moisted ft? 
mi:. As us maker wp? Sli 
capable of making a «i£f 
waich lire urate to wiihin 
pi- two a day, there is s L n * 
m i he (ifscripiinii of 

of nnspliiced ingemiiiv’’ 


LANGUAGE 


Idioms for our time 

By Joseph Epstein 


... . _ or which occasionally get into me uiu uhuwrii) a ..uu.i. ^ tot|nv ' s ciirruiiirv) of which hIiiiom 1,1 miepisimi mgenuiiv” am 1 * Uie Assistance or a Pa 

trillions, headlines when one fetches an ex- style of Ins .manufactory ensure:! ]lo E y „ e 7 lt l , Mld, lc w ‘h er a ihe aiilliur defendsanguished Consultants 

_ceprlonal price at auction (the easy recognition of his work al- nreguft minil wlosi.i'iu im less this cl large, il is dif" uR** Harner Dicrionary of 

5 — •!*!**?“'?saia*^isrds'iJJ.’Sii.ii,:"r..... •*»*«« ssr Dlc0 y 


—.. . u 1 - 111 111 I I L'.—^g S! brought out his All-Americun 

WILLIAM and MARY MORRIS (with English, one critic remarked that 

Uie Assistance of a Panel of 136 Dis- the kook would have been more 

anguished Consultants on Usage) : properly entitled “ All-American 


"Le Marshal de Saxe et voire Bran j e , 
pil e out batiu l’Anglais” Voltaire * 
told one of the sons of Jullen le Publishei 

Roy soon after the English defeat dual watch 
at Foiitonoy. Most historians .of rare as bu 
horology would consider dio claim no Jess the 
exaggerated, for apart from some devoted to 


Wellington for £27,000, for ex 


Published monographs on indlvl 


alike, no two components are found 
to be identical." The design of his 
escapements, for instance, is always 
individual. Breguct’s work is the 


movement uloite. 

After his dentil in 182.1 liregtHM 


im-m .is mure ihmi toys rS 
super rich. y 

Bur hy mi means nil |,i s ^ 
lllcrely inp.i-nlmis. Th* a?. 


Harner Dictionary of Contemporary Englishes", for there are many: 
Ti g gi e black, Puerto Rican, Southern, 

_ _tic Creole, youth. One day soon we 

650pp. Harper and Row. $15. shall doubtless have a woman’s 

——■■■ . ——— English too. It all makes for 

■ , u . splendid confusion. Roger Shattuck, 

The battle for good ' th®J ?®® 1 reviewing Saul Bellow’s Humboldt’s 

of all lost causes. OI % Gift, after quoting a longLsh pas- 
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. • when one person—be he II. W, 

11 -m 4--| Fowler or Frank Vizetelley—could 

■ ■■■I | | I I I r" dictate the rights and wrongs of 

V-/ viX vllXlV language are [sicl long pnst". Thus, 

whenever what they deemed to be 
a nettlesome point of usage arose, 

IMJbiem they took a poll of their panel. They 

, , record the results of the poll, and 

sort of friends From whom the prose, as Sir Ernest remarks, was i n some Instances give a sampling 
English language may well pray more mathematical than literary; of tho panel’s opinions. As for the 
to be saved, that it is a mistake he has been proved wrong on the selection of entries, some were sue- 
to suppose that the pronoun subject of pronunciation ; and some gested by the Morrises’ panel, 
none must at all costs be followed of his more technical articles— others by readers of their syndi- 


He company Is so good. Entered 


early attempts by Ferdinand Ben- There has been Sir David Solomon^ £ 0 ^ done* more” than Im did'with",lu- 

bond tuid le Roy himself to produce classic catalogue of his own collec- to some collector nevertheless it niflt0liais available to him. He 

“ P r ?. cIs J?!? !L™ ok S! P ’ ft?*?.HWLOTGHi “ obviously frue ’ declared tlwt given a perfect nil he 


waLch nor the clock mode much brief period in Switzerland durin 

S -ogress in France until sliortfy be- the Terror by Alfred Chapuis, an 
ro (ho Revolution. In England, Claude Bregnet's account of hi, 
on the other hand, it ndv-nneed by ancestor. Now George Daniels': 
leaps and bounds. Even though rhe fmpusing and richly Illustrated T/u 
author of this book and Cecil C/ut- Art of Breguet has appeared. 

tu n. iu iA fir jQiiifJjqoif on H'tf/fAgy. No , dlllft , hen> was r00nl 

anticipated Thomas Mndge's inven- j? 1 ' "J.*”, 5f ni i els 

tion of the lever escapement by a and glories 

year or two, he never attempted to 'I e ha * de X ot ®^ 

develop He idea. By 1776 John ‘ e P air “ d restoration of old 

Arnold was beginning to produce c }°eks and watches of tihe highest 
real precision watches for sole. A £:f s ,?h years ago he was struck 
test of one of his watches at Green- . advanced tech- 


obvlously true. declared Mint given n pc 

Indeed Mr Daniel, i, deublful if “" t ch, b“™ a"n»re «. 


«»« peiKliihiiu corrects thee^ 
llu* oilier, makes 11 distinctefi 
I mu m I hi* .science of horofeT 
perfect Uurolci/iical emhiuUasis and 

n linn. ...III (-.'...I I 1111 6 


commented In a footnote 


!--* - - I « _ O0AW1 tUIIUIlCaiLGli *11 « cwiiiwww MOV- v* »*■!•»»»« — 

in its Bats over the centuries nave fh Bellow’s use of the word mate antecedent is like 

been Confucius, Cervantes, Swift, » struck a false note, “ bim ” a soldier on active sen 

Dr Johnson, and, to jump to our ^eing a Britishism; in fact, "bim” insisting that his tunic col 

own day, George Orwell and , s stan d ar d Chicago usage, an be right and high. Here 

Edmund Wilson. All have, f.red e |j s ; on 0 f the words “babe" and emancipator from the fi 

their shots, with Swift, writing to <« auim '* (for "qulm" see Henry the grammatical pedants 

his prime minister about the grow- passim). In the United bound us for so long, 

ing imperfection ot the EngMsh g tflteSi given the strange turns gir Ernest is surely corra 
language, heaving this characteristic immigration has taken, die intran- j, e writes that the charm of 


English language may well pray more mathematical than literary ; of the panel’s opinions, As for the 
to be saved, that il Is a mistake he has been proved wrong on tho selection of entries, some were sue- 
to suppose that the pronoun subject of pronunciation ; and some gested by the Morrises’ panel, 
none must at all costs be followed of his more technical articles— others by readers of their syndi- 
by a singular verb, that to Insist “ addressed only to those few enthu- cated newspaper column, and still 
on wiring first Instead of firstiv slasts who find grammatical pheno- others doubtless by rhelr own ex- 
is pedantic artificial Ism, that to niena interesting apart from any perience, for Mr Morris is the 
say very pleased Is at the worst rdles of writing that may be drawn editor-in-chief of The American 
a venial offence, that no violence from them”—could be. to adopt the Heritage Dictionary and, with Mrs 
is done to grammar by the warn- drug-cnLture phrase of recent days, Morris, the author oi the multi- 
ing drive slow, and that to forbid “mind-numbing". But for the most volume Dictionary of Word and 
the use of whose with an inani- part he had the magic touch. In Iris Phrase Origins. 
mate antecedent is like sending best articles—pride of knowledge, The Horner Dictionary of Con* 
a soldier on active service and elegant variation, novelty-hunt ing, temporary Usage Is not a dreadful 
insisting that his runic collar shall pedantic humour, avoidance of the book—merely a dreadfully undis- 
be right and high. Here was an obvious—common sense joined with tinguished one. It is undistinguished 
emancipator from the fetters of wit In a spirit of raillery. He had by wit, subtlety, or courageous 
the grammatical pedants that had only to touch upon a word m this opinion. It is packed with a galb- 
bound us for so long. spirit—of "incidentally”, for maufry of information, but devoid 

Sir Ernest is surely comet when J? 1 . "ffS®!? ?L£fe 5 . m or . 5 ? 2 p !?i. r ^_? y tu ™S 


cles—pride ot knowledge, The Harper Dictionary of Con- 
variation, novelty-hunt ing, temporary usage is not a dreadful 
humour, avoidance of the book—merely a dreadfully undis- 


™ „ in . IM | IHb auu glories 1 ™ ■ ^ wuuiu nave cieariy “ is true ne inane lumsolt rich - .. 

JJ* y,! in the fact. His life has been devoted 1 . m P QSS,[ » ,e f p r Inm to have by pandering to the fantasies of the Pori* of the text cl: 

m 5P Mb! 10 tI,e ie P air "id restoration of old ? e j!EJS n f!f I,a »ded with more than wealthy. When Tsar Nicolas I told eyes will bo deligltiu. ^ 
o 7 nrodnrp clocks and watches of the highest ® “ ac£,on of the four thou- Prince Domldoff that lie wanted the dreds of photogniphs excellent!^ 

° mIb a f 1 ®”- Mnt] y ago he was s&uck [■„ ore p,e *¥ s Produced in most beautiful wat-h pneriblo, re- produced in colour and blackn 

■ Green- hv the beauty and “ advanced tech- SJJJ 1 W' S |.J ,y i tha Breguet of expense, to give lil.s white, though it is a pity thatfc 

aviation of ii '^ 1 specification” of the first “"'L, 1 ,; Itietime. On the dau^ghter, the Grand Duchess Marie, provenance und presentwheraiba 

nds in the B . re S uet watch he examined. So he enrli wmJJ* w ™.m i estimate that Demldoff ordered it from Breguet. are hardly ever recorded, lb 

kh his in Photographed it. Gradually he began ^ wou , ld have taken tune {fe got the most elaborate ot rhe are, however, too many small □ 

!' d t11S '- n ro specialize In the repair of ™2£g. t0 P>’ 0 { |ucc—and the ne,- fw known sympathiques ami it cost in the text which iS/.mL? 

Breguet’a work, always taking detail jjjMJf Of.jrif-wtiidmg watches, h, m 31.000 francs. The sympathiques. reader should have pickedup. 

photographs of what passed through 1 “ * ellcrs of C0 “ Id , tnke .. . . 


parts of the text clear. Mertt 
eyes will be delighted by the k 


test of one of his watches at Green- 5 

wfcli in 1779 showed a variation of Si2„« pe ?££ a h 
only two minutes 33 seconds in the „. l *®“f* ^'l h 
thirteen mouths’ trial. With his in- ,t - 1 

veution of the spring ddrente in 5 L.^ p S» ,n “ , 


grenade: slgence of regional dialect and 

that [the • language’s J daily language, and the pulls of pluralism, 

improvements are by no means we nave been able to build a better 
in proportion lo its dally cot rup- Babel, 
dons; that the pretenders 10 ... „ , 

polish and refine it have chiefly Involved os ^ 1 . i *. d ' at n J i gj 
multiplied abuses and absurdities; United States social class and tho 


slgence oF regional dialect and English Usage lies In its author’s 

#in« 1 raaille nP nhirnllQm. jjj?_>.L- 


Modem uaed m an apolosy for Irrelevance, snobbish, condescending! ana 
and "naturally those who find obvious, such is its unevenness of 
it most useful are not the best tone that it occasionally bites the 


1780 the commercial production of Greguefs work, always raking detail «n e S 

precision watches wns assured. phowgrnplw of what passed through f/Jf t o twn v/acZii 1 2 !? i t k 

t , . nis hands as well as ftraveMing ntanv s .1 yeais T hc , would have 

i«, T K < ?* a r ? as 0 i 1 ^ or ^ ie . ra P*^ a,ld thousands of miles to study seclc l,eeded nt J® 11 ** « hundred assistant 

iSSmSS made , by the out and photograph Vny Important craftsmen. Tho drawings he supplied 

^ ,d was » J of c E 1,rse > works of the master that he could SJ* ,S . craftsn, ®n «« rather coarse 

£■£2 financial rewards offered hear of in the hands of collectors ? d clum ^ a,,d | ,iadc ° dd scraps 

by the government for the invention and connoisseurs of pnpr (severe] ore reproduced 111 

of an accurate and powerful marine The . .... dlG , 000 H but they nevertheless 

chronometer for the correct deter- k wlll , ch ,s , a ainl{e perfectly clear precisely what 

mination of longitude at sea. This S i Jl tfaJSS£ ,A wanted , A ' ld ‘here is no doubt 

was won in 1763 by Harrison’s No 4 {JL M Mt£E n,«rifiZ ?‘ y and in whatever that the finished article 

vI £^y.^ich bo^s d on e SeTremlS±jr s t e ll C n r 21 ^“ >*7 


multiplied abuses and absurdities ; united states s«ia. ^ 

and that in nuny instances it »so of hiiBiiage have not been sj 

SSf^- “ vory [rart of s’UKS'kitfsri!. a’SJSJ^SS; 

11^7™ offended by the ‘"in ‘"‘Sf.bSSS 

deterioration of language in tho w i lv hBr haq been so 


Man of hnuuBgc have not been so that describe Brutus: 11 His life 

■ I J •• _ 1 1 -. D.tin:.« i.iAfl HAn»ln mul ikn AlnmorttS Gfl 


dally fang'uage. andthepulls of pluralism, Mif^crasy.'taking the meaning of »t most useful are not tha best tone that it occasional Iv bites the 

tru’n’ air bMn “ Me ,0 b,,ilS a botter idi “ yn * r “ y ! fSUJSJ SSSidTSo?.™ it“on ’ISW'SSS-cSSSta'.'lS 

Tlio true meaning of. Idiosyncrasy jj s j t [/sage will endure because of example, tho Morrises comment that 

is peculiar mixture, and the pouit w. Fowler’s idiosyncrasy. He was this word is a "a favorite of bust- 

of it is best shown in tho words a man- ness administrators, bureaucrats, 

J at 55fiS b i n 5 r !2S , ii.m 1 !M. 1 , a! William and Mary Morris, on the other semi-literates”. Given 

"ft J® K 1 mtpvS Other hand, are a couple. More than the. rudimentary nature of many of 

™i* ad in . hl ™ NMuro might mere C0up ] 0) they are the heads of their other entries — among them, 

stand up And soy to nil the world i3G-member nanei—of " oromln- pronunciation entries on the words 

’This was a man’.“One’s idlosyn- JSSS, SSltSS^pubUc sp P eoker". address” congratulations”, and 


crasy is tho way one’s elements are ^StSiT und SnnF 
mlXcll. , . . mIwi k..a a [' hliam In tha rni 


M column/columnist ” — one would 
have thought that business adntinl- 


“ l,?UM ny, ° 

. ingenuity of Breeuct’s mind. 


Nevertheless, 


ingenuity of Breguct’s mind. 


The perpet uelles are characteristic 
of Breguefs methods. He did not 


FRANCE’S 


TJ__ _ . . ,,, , —- — « nmuiutia, 1 IQ Uiu UUL 

ureguet did not participate In the Invent the self-winding watch. But 
: ---———-■ -n tha degree, to whldrheLimpcqiiadjini 


the degrae to whichhaimproXB^anr 
other’s, lnvetitidn”{cr$d,[h 
better exemplified thin by the- so. 
called Marie-Antoinette perpatuclle, 
traditionally commissioned by mi 
ofEicer of her guard who wished no 
money to be spared to produce the 
finest posstblo pocket timekeeper 
w*th every available complication. 
In addition to being self-winding, its 
refinements include a perpetual cal¬ 
endar, an equation of time indicator, 
a state of winding dial, and a re¬ 
peater striking the hours, quarters 
and minutes, as well as mora purely 
technical equipment The plates, 
bridge and gongs are of polished 
pink gold and the moving parts of 
.the finest polished steel with bev¬ 
elled edges. Breguet soems to have 
‘intended It as a monument to eight¬ 
eenth-centufy horology. The movs- 



havemade oftiicfurther denreda- Viewed more . charitably, the mixed. ... who have ‘ aided them in the com- have thought that business adop¬ 
tions of the twentieth ? A verv democratic spirit m the United The elements mixed in Fowler were pilation oE the Harper Dictionary strators, bureaucrats, and othei 

great deal, doubtless Yet the com- States has been very much against a love of precision and clarity such of Contemporary Usage. The dilu- semri-bterates made up Pjpclsely the 

plafaits SwIft°lo^e?in hfs* tlme^nd the Mntai^ of class lin« by tliat it cottid not possibly be ntis- tfon of democracy is at work in gjMlp at which tfie.r book is 


about smekenine standards or usage «.-«!(li.nf nf the United sen 5 e 01 numour time couia nor oe opinions, out ranen uwuuier n«™ 

has an inevitable sameness about ft. c^f»„ 0 as 5_ the accents of restrained even in an article on the do not add up to a nomt of view. Harper Dictionary of Contemporary 

cSruption?^ obfScatlo^ ^^An^itS^pSercl^es^and, intransitive past participle. Fowler They composed their took they tell Usage | preemlnentiy ^(ThebooK 

abound. 6 ood taste and common m?ght add, was bated most ol was not without weakness. His own us, on the assumption that rite day contains no entty ou middle- 


as s. 

The Connoisseur. £13). 


vunuuuuii, uuiuiwiivii. t K e American upper classes—«nu, 

abound. Good taste and common Qm j g ht add, was baled most of 
sense are everywhere outraged. The all ^ niem bers of his own class, 
Goths are at the gates. If things who ^ ear d j n those accents nothing 
continue as they have beeu going, it u ut tf, e nota 0 f betrayal. Firmly 
can only be a brief time before we layina down t h e law on usage is 
shall no longer be speaking but apparently uncongenial to what is 
instead shall take to grunting to i 00 sely known as “ the American 
each other. Apres nous le deluge ! way «. “ Common “ and vulgar ”, 
All true, except for the apocalyptic those poisoned arrows in the quiver 
aspect, for life, as heedless of the 0 f E i ie language lawgiver, are not 
niceties of language as It is of the easi i y shot in the United States, 
niceties or justice, will of course Quite the reverse. The common 
BO on—hut.considerably coarsened, nnd vulgar are often—commonly, 
less intelligible, even more witless. vulgarly—lauded by American Jin- 

Tolerance, moderation, aweet guists. “ Can Native Speakers of a 
reason, everywhere else rightly Language Make Mistakes?” is the 
deemed virtues, have no place in title oE a speech given to a meeting 
the battle for good usage. Negotia- of the Linguistic Society of America 
tion in this battle makes no sense : in 1964, and the answer to the 
those who stand for tho careful question posed by that title was, 
^election and deployment of words by and large. No. 
are too greatly outnumbered. The „ on „. I 

rJinrclnc hnrflpjz with wnrHa lilrp Good uOOiCS Oil AlT16rIC3n U 8 QQG 
SoSSfna”driDn’iukfrom ?hefr linf hnvc i “ deed been wrltten-the late 

X 8 b,Sdfc&'Sfi 

are too strong for them to bo long f. i ®! ,r £ ?o Ynve° W Wo 

denied. Hence the dispensability nl "° u r Bl J s . lt u°“" 

a a ra 'Zttsstz 

SS 5 & Si in°the riTfe o°f nd coten d t 

contempt for bad no virtue. 

. Certainly there seems no reason 
for any lessening of alarm at 



BOOK 


meaning. The tone of confident 
authority, so handsomely at the dis¬ 
posal of Fowler, does not come 
easiiy to Americans—it does not, 
in fact, come at all. In the intro- 
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C1 ty h of Sl *he C Holy e Roman^Emrd ™ 6 6 u ®f t * 0,| s about this kaloidozco/W^ 
AltdorE prosperous and proud of "itself °hm tha 8 *^ ,, rhcse ■ 


present, edthor In Britain or in ductlon to their Harper Dictionary 
the United States. Was it Shaw of Contemporary Usage, William 
who described the two nations and Mary Morris are quick to re- 
as one people divided by a assure that they “ make every effort 
common language ” ? We are not to be dogmatic and, most 
every day being brought assuredly, not dictatorial ’’. It is 
Closer tOgetiler.-HOW* larcon- and a reasfiiirfinrp. frhov mnlrA onnH 


llil 




closer together.-now, jargon- and a reassurance they make good 
general obscurity being the cement upon: it is also the principal cause 
uniting us. _ Still, we in the United for the weakness of tlieir book. 


States continue to enjoy a lead of 
ja -few furlongs—with British social 


!I 


What, after all, is wrong about 
being dogmatic and dictatorial on 
questions of usage ? Henry Fowler 
could be both, though, as is now 
sometimes forgotten, he was,, in his 
time, a radical dogmatist, a . dicta- 





iiuraanitles I: rnnnftrm. . UL * i * ,n leanMng anu ,-'.ta; r can aomenmes oe more colourful rorguiiBn, ne WHS, m-»ua 

— ,£gfl BS KeSeorc h Association, ^umiess CTrfto and acquisitive riled ? Tha? is a leading qu«£>-. and inventive than British, it is just tline - a ^ adl «l dogmatist, a. dicta- 

book mih. • (timctlv to the#, 'as often more hideous and empty- £? r tar reform. As Sir Ernest 

:’x Tha''‘iPh WioLLiJ- ISSOS wujt . “When Americans are done with Gowe »'s has reminded us: 

1 d! ® cl ^ s f d J > ?' p « l = wSe '®alBy S Peter a Dunne e wrSe h "it°will 1 Hm course old enough to 

... .. .. issued by Aftdchfa^IHustr&us Aca® at jl? arb 7 AltdorL and In thu lSgOsXadeepenlng «•;. lookasiflt hadbee^nn ovlr remember the. publication^ of 

•• Jemy during the half-c6nturv bl come . .with a beaut/fully cern with dSobidiemS and P^ - a musical compriv » A Modem English Usage. I think 

foundation and”conver- mSeetiLTfSfin 0 u St Sf t ‘ 1 ^ r owa ment ’ a Mthor?ty, an^lhe salu^' . edy shoutdn? bo'so bad^one Sms that "lost of ub then hailed tha 

a University- in 1623 . nni^lnu rff ‘ Su f h dlat,1, ctLon was medicine of discipline- • . a few laughs leaves the theatre book as a gqst of. commoA sense 

> svi^'ul a-ivys’iafs j** *■ ^ 

1 . . ' were struck Anrh sweat and hnm-th. ^ij-iJSTr.f 0 cautious nnt» nrevails: £' n ? USf * language in _ the United h«-.fnW bv-a arairi- 


WEEK 


lu aw }^S nsuaU ^» {tseK Finley Peter Dunne wrote, "it will 

thu 1590s by a deepening^., look as if It had been run over by 
n with disobedience gnd Pj^; -- a musical comedy.” A musical com- 
rat, authority, and the . ■ edy shouldn't bo so bad—one has 
aicine of discipline- = ... a few laughs, leaves the theatre 

luring the earlv 1600 s a ”! « un \?H ng , a Wne —but at present the 
tious note nrevails' vis ^'• , ..'? ng ^ a *J language in the; United 

flora* and paiStifhn non iWgf-. to look y , mora 88 

i a tfcrtKc i-aninp « a vT- •..?*“ liaa been taken over by a mar- 
Je an? ? n houESfasf sC*®. ket research conference. In rp.any 
ilv an a h* 3 Hamlet ^ of its current strains, American 

e back tn AlSorf.* Usa 88 features the pompous at the 

tenbcrB : 8Br ^c e « the-inanej 4e cumber- 

Luldfc!rbSS?Sven«J d |S' • ,ome - In I* 10 cause oE the confused, 
ileraatic oration he wouU .... ^Understanding usage in die sense 
iniporized? For in Altdon, j of standards pf correctness^ the very 
time seems to have ta cm American Usage seems some- 

dint. But Tier turns he would.«!;’! m tiling of an oddity. -The two words 


rememoer the publication ot 
Modem English Usage. 1 think 
that most of us thdn hailed the 
book as a;gqst of commort sense 
that 'swept away the cobwebs of 
grammarians’ fetishes. It wag re¬ 
freshing to be told bv a gram¬ 
marian that tha, idea, 'that 
different - could only be followed 
' by from wad a^ superstition, that 
to inrift’on the eaipe prcposition 
as the only right One after averse 
was one oE tbB pedantries that 
spring from little knowledge, that 
It was, better to .split ohe’s infini¬ 
tives than . ,to be. qmbiguous or 
Artificial, thht to take • exception 
tq ths^expressiop ander the Clr- 


After more than a century the world of 
maps has returned to London's Strand 
area, once the traditional Mecca for 
map collectors. Mapsellers offer you an 
unrivalled selection of fine quality maps 
and atlases for both beginners and 
connoisseur collectors. 

Why not visit us? Our friendly and 
knowledgea bl e staff a re a I ways o nhand 
to advise you, and our comprehensive 
stocks coverall countries of the world. 


cpnjodnfipS,'; like .' cuhistmce ■ vfaa : puerile, ■ that it 
• 'dqle.' fAe-dvith ■, j.yrai * nonsense:. to, suppose : .ona 


j Con 


thft?. ■.' ’.with'-a Preposition.,, tiiqt - thpis 
cicfiih r who are. ovferififtsy about thO plao 


Urd^recesicly idg of r the adverb only are the 
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brow” ; a shame, for if i( did, Mr the Morrises, nlas, uisli (o boon the best justifj 
and Mrs Munis might have more side of the a lift els—the angels, in matically I 
tlenrly discovered what they were this instance, understood to be risk often 
about!) The honk's middlebrow char- asexual. that they a 

seter is evident from the composi- .... mC to see thro 1 

tion of the panel that helped make m^LS^s decepU0,,s 


actor is evitrent from the compos!- .... „ - . .. to see throughi others' n nd one’s own of language In our lime, hot It in its “ "“Kobtfi " keens on going* $ 

do n of the panel that helped make n; V-® dece P ,,0lls - use for deceiving oneself and for prof'le , with its hint of rJ' 

It : newspaper reporters, science- 1 be .cemViV- U (S£t 0n tl,e deceptions of others deceiving others, goes to modern ! ml »«", and “ bottom-line^ 

fiction writers, political curtoomsis, £ C JE" D }| ie £ s a (f.«ham'’s Lnw Orwell, in 1984 and in “Politics psychology and its allied tlterapen- >«» nlr. °f impatience for. 1 

television personalities, novelists, «in Vmerleun SuMIshln? and the English Language", is still tic oris. The gibberish of psycho, rccknmun, liangun. “i n ,. 

St.uuZ* the best eufde. (What grist the Ian- analysis retains Its hold, " liue.uy ", youth preposition meonfaJnL 


ritriinu wriivii, ijviiuvs, ,»■ 
television personalities, novelists, 
professors, and poets. Odd couples 
uhound : Saul Bellow and Harry 
Golden, W. il. Auden and An Bucli- 
w;tld, Stanley Kuniu and William O. 
Doughs, Wright Morris and Erich 
Segal. Two fatlicr-and-son teams 


Trvn father and son teams character has never been more somenmes mvisiote,, nne can 
J ™ iJa i hi"™ m ^ needed limn at presetiL to close the wparate instances of inisusHge In- 
ccntucd . the Plimptons, i sl ,- c s | u i C e-gaics which too tended to deceive oneself and those 
1. P. ai d Ccorce. and the LT. t ‘ . b ‘ v . . ^ mi,,.. 


nrii um u nnrs aiuitjs reel mar mey 

have gathered together the "fore- 

mnet lipitildrc 11 pjn »■ fliAii* nniSol • na 


Sill- V r 1 . a ,i:T t . i,,w n ia niuat 

j e f t dard attack portion of his essay and ing " does 

,ji a arrived at that poriion where he cuusc even 

. * Mliet 1 to els Inn a nen nl'nHiiMA rtniil ■ h a ' 


lacking cuur.igeuirs op/jiioji, end l I } nectl ot a waste ecologist, ^JSSfi 1 ^? 11550 " s,ie ha * a lovor 011 boili cnasrs. correct when he inrivcdi/i^ 

should now like 10 illustrate wltat I ,, , ■ . ,S ly n e . nr i. ,or lI ne ? 1 j 1 ca 5 “ New Life Style S,tid in ' Bolster 1 conclusion ahottt the hu JfiZ, 

meant. The hook's entry “ghetto/ rhrhl'nZe l c,llJ ' m" c - v , ,s not Ht fn ^ *i° dlL * bur ed| and Family " reads a head Hue in the fill usage: ****' 

shrm " provides an example. hMri of ih e isreblem, it is surely «o let my cadaver serve ns conippst New York Times am Iid mI r„,h£«... nf u 

"Ghetto", the Morrises write, is °f },. j„ American school* £° eimch the sol].) My suspicion appearing beiienrh Pi i m if. f ‘IWElS* 

a widely used euphemism for the *J“ re composition is taught at all here s that the writer is deceiving 0 f*n, e UniveSv Z mP, 1 ;: tx l ,e S ,tfd ,hat **,' 

po yei ty-rlddcn slums where people, V s880 _ and grammar are no both rea ders and hhnself. nuoted o<? «ivin« • °** tmT 111 n /; sw . tl, » ls cepiibilines of so small 
usually black, are forced to five lo "p r featured j apparently only Or take the word -utahllch JKi? « ^ d P"l pflt : minority should be pretani, 

bocatwo of social or economic pres- m¥ e * pr Sf® ton f «» which is rather menti on which the Horn!?.? nil-' eaualitv of nnnnrtnni'L ‘° £ the comforl of the million■ 
'tiros—or both.’ 1 They go on to say abstract expressionism tionaru °afC™£L?Z» e %?£ V^jSJSSZ^SS5(h!S^}i^ « ?“**«■ fm-the former 


LHC 1YUI U CSLUVIiail- ...c «... lllk v 

which the Harper’s Die- equality of opportunity, full utiliza- it is easier for the" fomentb 

Sffi' l n P J Jra i ry V sa & e Uo ? education, equalitarian ethos, semblc their dislike of & 

follovdng bare-bones and the push toward symmetry of isms than for the Intter to fir 

, used hv Vflunn lUAnla tllfl BPnHorc ” Prnfo.r,.. TT: 11 rt.V.I . I . ,1 ‘ ™ 

1 111(1 out wlint ilii'u nri» anil)*. 


but add that Its use as a synonym 
rar slum is now accepted ns stan- 
“ ard “if, tbe dictionaries. Quite 
wrong. Ghetto Is the very reverse of 
a eupJioniism—at does not soften 
but makes harsher the phenomenon 
it describes. As a label, Its implica¬ 
tion quivers wirh political meaning : 

L 6 ;?£ 4'' 


ie following bare-bones and the push toward symmetry of 
. . used by young people the genders ” Professor' Ilill is one 
the sum total of all estab- of the great attihoritici on the 


socirfl a, 1 c est A b ' ? e M -V ,e . gr ? at authorities on the avoiu nicm. 

"'^_£ S i? ec l aJI y the people family, one S^cnrJely nJlTifin EPSSSt. 


um iiiw jiiiiwi w IEr 

rind out what ihey nre and 4 j 
avoid ilium. 


s amsm mmm 


deirant 

genersu 


file under lishmen5, IC it U Muld''it "have "one Ihe" T ^ »>» vucatnnary. i 

W gtSWSlftS ISSTitSLi b *“ ei ' *« - spring 0 a nch V n &3 Sjfc 


nil,.,,nln fur l]l * la«Rua«U. WhiHC KWH.— 

nSh'iMhlf. 1 S 1 Wi,ys me iniully duiuiun U« a jarring ct 

„ 1 V. s ‘ ° Mt uuwadtiys they pass »lf vociibulmy. The KurIWi longm 
.«f...u ,aRu . vei v qutrkly, after .1 may well already bu in its ft 


United States is a fascist country' fi ,ace ’ 1 l c * l, / o» another. Shouldn't - .... 

comparable to Germany under the c upon wl » cl > ” be « at which ”, she 
Y 8 ” 8 * one,.uses the word. If one Spnteuntes a student will mi t 

tZoUZ- bel ! eve tI,,s * rben one ought z ® presently does not I U r\ -.f il, 1 

fi.flsBLft.ntt " , ‘ , “ er i,ow 1 neart ot the language 


another will say that a thing Is either 
unique or it isn't, uo rather about 
it.,,Bur no student ever cites hope- 


fltcv 1 deffr^' u ' }, icli J r -. Bur «Q student ever cites hope- a? 1 —. 

"1 , t ^ le overall pattern fl, J1y as an adverb without a verb r> * ^ 

;fi By Anfll0lly Burgess 


,*' v ° UAIItpuna <V1IU «-i|11(1 IIf-r •- w. 

ii that 1 » 1 nn^ 0 r v£ BS i, hav ^ 10 °^ er> s - vno,, ymous with uiiIntun»ted. M It < jfs C 
rt&Z'Jr** V* 1 he jVcto York u cruel exercise, 
limes, they nre for die term in its ~ 

M»S?wSSi/ ?rr11 *,. ^ hat 8 lovel y nJESf Morr i5 e ^ tpko a noil of t h e i r 
romp Fowler would have had with * w 5 e l ,?" 1 die f Words “hopefully” 
the term I Of the most dTiMn... ai,d “ dEslmcrasfod - laHVhni. 


A. P. COWIE nml R. MACK1N : 

SSE'eSSS" 1 * oc Cu, ' cenl ,dta - 


hue whs heaving an empty buttle, nut: lienee It Is not nil idioml 
unu can, oi course, trace the wliule if you rako off Clturchill j»m 
history or the Itliimt—Umk, watch, doing n tuke-off. You can hw 
525- ,^F. p ? wa,, . v . oy«i etc—Ihniiuh one fuck-up but nut n gu-iip. But»i 
« ^tpubl o . wj tii the haiipuns if 1 write u novel nndt 

• v Jhtidiitfhfttiunktti»g ti%aa of. RhhAnn. HMuutiih mi. Km4ho it 




, * lUiLk U IIUYL'I II""'. 

of-Boborca draw-out os being ii 
temf to ply bis debts ? P» 

ably I have wrim-n ... 

i> mu l-!ii|*Ii-.fi. Then- arc no f 


nas.io do swauowen whole, and it 

Volume I; Verbs with Prepositions Jnntter* nf hu!i-i'!? ! ,HW . . ,K * 11 is »»u Fiigli-.hV'Tht i.■ are no f 

and Particles 1 1 K i n . ^ ^ M " llun,s Miemplivsical rules, V 

s-'-i«« 

It is passible for a snedkor of Enc- nrt ‘ c ' es a, *d so tin—that illustrutu - 


actor than’ tfils ond.'bni 
a change of lifestyle rs 
change of. life-only, 

. oarlier and morb of tor 
of lifestyle, advertising 
everywhere Inform us. 


'eTiuLsSu m , ur ® ffiwnr A change I nat ” " ,a adverb makes a 'kfnS'nl al " ay3 P»eterrect to seo rise, leavo, heart of the’lmiEuage ’not’ioVOX “K* 1 volume is nor su morpnoiop 

ovemiS™ ad vOrtising copywriters f a ?® ral uitspocific yearnbig that ’ l ? ka “dvantage of nn opportunity them in that border Region wliero !* l y , r °4. r l rlc, ‘ vc Us subtitle * 

uritK n *jj A 5:011 be had • “MX occasloiil” -This fit de Camp or abscond in their piiplS* English can all too oasilv become T , ICro ovo smile pretty ® 

hol?dS H« rt r.i n «!«j dreM V^ rdrol » 0 . fpspowe, ft a bit Inchoate, i? ntme .comnosiUons. Tliere has been a something else. Here is an exSm t , i l,oms likt? f»ig the curtain * 
areict&Am^ 8 ‘ iaed > ^ waythatthe tr od W«l distrust among pedago- of how thdr dictionary work? ?««*,«* and Wng in ita* 

a reigning Amerlptita. cant torn, misused “ hopefully ” haS come to gu ^‘ and among some serious !!«««»• off i!IL , (Vcnr) and ring out the Old (Y«\ 

• On the recent invasions marf- f“" c S° n .' ls °s a secular substitute !T‘ ter8 08 *611, of the raw idloma- of?fqI) He'd SSSrell oVr* hffe ¥ y smut hound eye catches, bf* 

upon ladgUSke bv the new'f21??®' e *Presslou "God will in a’’ ric-roots- of language. It may have t ' ehmntn^a* ° befoie shutting and shelving the book* 

.Ism, Mr and''Mrs 'Mnrri. n * itself a means of appeasing God or somothina to do Widi the desire . “Yah I Get n«iuv B word In- account of what you can ton ^ 

a JSSfei5?“ieS ^ S&fiS?%85*• V** ■v^^rSS^ BugSfiro,f,,t -4?*^ *SEi ft™, brishtj 

Ing -somewhat towards ■ sytliDsthv iinn2l S8 i.l^ do. this, apparently con- kang ‘ I have left out *hJl !. e murks—feut nothing in that ^ 

for. refornii . • “ CbalrnIt.*#«S^ . y ‘p aH 6 8 » .but in placp of religion We ° yer »vam tne rimb of die Norman * "fX® le “ 0u, t their cross-reference that would interest Alex Fort** 

i-iassfesa is^ssm 


•a“rf ot »!■«■ v™ « ^ 

PM. often as ;4 0 , ™ W ^Sg^—Jy-f ^ 


whlch Graham 8 rv^o St 0n ~* aljaut m 1 * 1 ' uujfvtercsted; is even stronger ; ipentihat is clearly direcUv translat- Bping straight to a " taboo® Idinm Im?l !«„ n i J ,r, i e >r S he 

«bpW '^lo :huo Utin-Mke "‘A failing since suArases are theuldnSk * novel and a half. . 

It . o£T^ri&■ail: wffTtavf'ifSS 5 ' thVSwSnKt 10 - 1 ^. .-flirt daily further untransla tables and the heart if ' ' 

• tValned to read wtil. rtn Ji eBa : pT,ik, mlsuae qf hope- non? pty origins and experience”, hearts of a language. Me«K rLii 

SSmSf* S&SSS 

.address (pronounced M 1 » 0 . ' ° E - except & that h it"deb«able° wfi .the : V** 

fsK sa?n ^ ^«um sl^uMb 

r S?. l, S?" ' 803d *m In; liter* • ?n B . n,aai1 - ! he ,. d .W*?ng British, that triX^P’V • meaning - ‘ to vomit-Vrp in their dctlictlnn nf SarioliJ S 1 ^ 


;?e was ea^r traiisiatabill^. 6 once heard Oirk'Bogarde"us'e'hi a 
Ojcalle d ba bu ••Engli sh was the _ British-film on American television 

nvnm^ iyla,_ -a., • HllPUl HrAkolilu. kann (Aim _i 


lob and tlic price is the 
iud novel and a half. 


Chara^fBrs i; 
a&^iients f 


CMlnp bnadwanon, and^n’‘nfoSglsh ^ C * QI H e angr ^ 'V^h students who began to un ... w __ 

to" Dictionary of Con - LnTn a T toac he^ in Malaya and today, and that can be called Anglo. rcfl l “hero u of this’book. 

^^^ r f“E"‘fhoS is l( t iSTYubSS' rrLYnFsS'Sf™^?WSSSS^ 
-■ffflSSS.v 0 «SSS^Sf l :^^'S D 5S^J SS "’L'^sUBST* 0 ^ 

OS-a group, ..even to.hayb insisted- sadness T S e t0 analysis. You .must take H th W they say:’«Tho semantic !fn? difficult. wup«*j 

tfmt thesq ; must be red^sad, but “tSB'.lTiii? ilS? Jh W* leav e iff but you had better take ft 35^ which. l s * ^ cbaracteS 2 of 'KSLi 18 have 


wmm ass 

^—iAAiiiii'eii'li 1 'fflimf ’’I' l 
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From another 



By Gabriele Annan 


LINCOLN KIRSTGIN : 

Nijinsky Dancing 

177pp. Tha mes and Hudson. £12,50. 
RICHARD BUCKLE^ 

Nijinsky 

592pp. Penguin. £1.75. 

Journal dc Nijinsky 
Translated by G. S. Solpray 
,277pp. Paris: Gallimard. 38fr. 


a toad titat lias not quite turned into 
a prince, with limp petnls clinging 
to bulging, overdeveloped muscles 
and flapping like retriever's ears on 
either side of his face. The face is 
unusual too: in the West it was 
considered typically Slav, but his 
fellow pupils at die Imperial Ballet 
School in St Petersburg did not seo 
it that way; they' culled him Jap 
because of his excessively slanting 
eyes. 

He did not communicate with the 
other students or with anyone. And 
it was not just that he was inarticu¬ 
late (though he was that, as Diag- 
hilev's dancers were to discover 
later when he rehearsed them inter- 


The publication of Lincoln Kirsteln's late (thougn ne was utat, as 
coffee-table-sized Nijinsky Dancing bilev’s dancers wene to Jaw 
coincides more or less with the later when he ^Mraed *em inte - 
paperback edition of Richard minably for Ins own 
Buckle’s Nijinsky, a book which tells being able to get across w hB t he 
•all one could hope to know about wanted^l. he was ■{“ffiZfijJSnM 

the great dancer and steers a tactful draw "' d J’{® acad ^Sa H?*was 
eoursfl through the s&v&tffi coiltro* wb$ wsll uolow flv&rfl 80 i ^ Wfl® 
versles about his life and work, j^dy » igr at J ua t e as a 
while leaving no diary or letter page before he had finished ordinary 
unturned. At the same time there school curriculum. Lydia Sokolova, 
is a now French paperback edition on English member of the Dmgliilcv 
of Nijinsky’s Journal , and rumours company, described Win well, 
about a film starring Nurcyov—a Nijinsky was himself like a faun 

more promising piece of casting —a wild creature who had been 

tlian Korda’s idea fn the 1930s to do n-upped by suciety and was 


tlian Korda’s idea in the 1930s to do 
it with Gielgud. 

Mr Kii-stein is the founder and 
director of the New York City 
Ballet, and most of the photographs 
in his book cotnc from the Dance 
Collection of the New York City 
Library at the Lincoln Centre. Some 
of them (I believe) have never 
appeared in a book before: now 
they make their debut in a luscious 
production. There is a lot of inter- 

E retative text under chapter hend- 
tgs from Thus Spake Zarathustra ; 
but Mr Kirstein disarms the criti¬ 
cism that springs to mind by admit¬ 
ting that wnen he showed his manu¬ 
script to Madame Rambert she 
thought it too metaphysical: “but 
for her, this printed product might 
have been even more pretentious”. 

The story of Nijinsky and Diag- 
hllev—a trade version of the Pyg¬ 
malion motif—lias become one of 
the modem myths, like the stories of 
Oscar Wilde, Lindbergh, and 
Marilyn Monroe. But the legend nt 
Nijinsky had begun before the 
Nijinsky story avon reached its 
climax. People who had never seen 
him and cared nothing about 
dancing "knew" certain things 
about him: he could jump ltlgher 
than anyone else in the world; he 
was unspeakably debauched; be 
could pause motionless in tlie air 
at the top of a leap beforq coming 
down: it was even said that he had 
bird bones in his feet instead of 
human ones. Such tales indicate 
neither admiration for a great artist 
nor gossipy curiosity about a sex or 
success symbol but the. .kind of 
superstitious curiosity accorded to 
ah abnormal phenomenon, a freak. 

Nijinsky was odd. Far from 
beautiful, on some of the photo- 
graphs he strikes one as almost 


radiantly attractive—as die page in 
Bouillon d'Armide, for instance, and 
dangerously so as the slave in 
Scheherazade. People raved about 


company, described him well. 
Nijinsky was himself like h faun 
—a wild creature who had been 
trapped by suciety and was 
aiwuys 111 at ease. When addres¬ 
sed, he turned bis head furtively, 
looking as if ho might suddenly 
butt you in the stomach. He 
moved oil the balls of his feet, 
and his nervous energy found an 
outlet in fidgeting: when lie sat 
down he twisted his fingers or 
played with his shoes. He hardly 
spoke to anyone and seemed to 
exist on a different plane. Before 
dancing he was even more with¬ 
drawn, a bewitched soul. 

The most sophisticated balleto¬ 
manes stressed Ids strangeness—he 
was like a panther, a hare, a cat, a 
serpent, certainly not like a man ; 
yet “not altogether effeminate”, 
wrote Cyril Beaumont: 

Always he appeared to be of a 
race apart, of another essence 
than ourselves, an impression 
heightened by his partiality for 
unusual roles, which were either 
nnltnal-like, mythological, or un¬ 
real. On ihc stage he soemed sur¬ 
rounded by an Invisible yet sus¬ 
ceptible halo. Had Obaron lightly 
touched him with his magic wand 
at birth ? 

It was not Oberon, It was Dioghi- 
ley. In her autobiography Karsavina 
(using the same words as Mr Beau¬ 
mont) recorded that although every¬ 
one at the Marinsky Theatre rea¬ 
lized that Nijinsky was gifted with 
an exceptional technique, they did 
not think much of his personality, 
until 

Diaghilev the wizard touched him 
with his magic wand. The guise 
of a plain, unprepossessing boy 
fell off—a creature exotic, feline, 
elfin completely eclipsed the res¬ 
pectable comeliness, the dignified 
commonplace of conventional viri¬ 
lity. 

Richard Buckle has added a pas¬ 
sage to the new edition of .his 
book in which he explains why It 
was that a new category of male 
dancer and a new repertoire had to 
be invented for Nijinsky. He starts 
from the classifications of Noverre, 
the great eighteenth-century ballet 


uf vvhar fine is doing. Purity and 
Hi ace were lost w hen Adniu ate ilio 
apple of kituwIcdHC; now only 
Hit!Dials have it and puppets, be¬ 
cause they have no mind. 

If there is something in this 
theory and if Mr Denliy_ Is correct 
in Ills observation of Nijinsky, then 
lie must have had sonic ptelap- 
snriun, mindless innocence about 
him : not only Miss Sokolova was 
struck by It, but many other pcnpla 
who met him, in chi il nig Ludy Otto- 
line Morrell to wham he appeared 
as “ a visitor from another world", 
Nijinsky gave her a photograph of 
hiniselE as Potrotichka, soring that 
this puppet was “ the mythical out¬ 
cast in whom is concentrated tit a 
pathos and suffering of life, ona 
who beats his hands against the 
walls, but is always cheated and 
despised and left outside alone 
That can't nave been quite how ho 
put it, because sho says “ lie didn't 
speak English and his French was 
very vague 1 *—but one can see why 
she would, have been quick to 
interpret whatever he did say along 
those lines. She wondered whether 
the Russian Petrouchka myth was 
r * the same myth Dostoevsky turned 
into The Idiot". The innocent, the 
fool, the clown of God, Petrouchka, 
Dostoevsky’s Idiot: Nijinsky seoma 
to embody all these archetypal 
figures and it Is almost uabcarably 
poignant when Ills wife in her 
biography of him describes liow in 
St Moritz, at the onset of his 
schizophrenia, he used to play with 
all tlic village children—as Prince 
Nijinsky in Pavilion d'Armide, 1909 ; his first appearance in Paris. Myshkin did in Ms Swiss village. 

„ . Still, Nijinsky was a conscious 

master, who divided male dancers On the Puppet Theatre , where artist and when he came to compose 
into two types: jarretd and arqui dancing is used as ail analogy ter his own ballets he tried to put into 
(“knock-kneed" and “bow-legged" all the performing arcs. practice the principles about dano- 

in Mr Buckle's terre-k-terre transla- T u fl be&ina charmittslv in 8 that Kfeist expounded; he 

tion). The jarretd dancer is tall t j ie author & walking in the wanted every movement reduced to 

and elegant, his strength bes 3n p „bii c ^ gardens of tha town of M. ito barest essentials, without decora* 
his line; the arqud dancer is short ^ here h R e me0tg Herr C.. the premier *»ve embellishments or what he 
and bouncy, his strength is his aanseur at t j, e opera. Klelst says called “ le joli Once he nicked 
strength, his speed and elevation. ha has f reque ntly noticed Herr C. on a nymph in L’Aprfs-Mldi 
Ha may move more interestingly, vvHtcfcrLn e the DUDuet theatre In the d’un Fauna for putt big on a 



um uauci «u«.u icyuuc » Baya {{err C.: the puppets are more in me caoreograpny , ne sum, 

graceful titan any human danew what the choreography was really 
fwaoSlfi J. iSL obviously could be, and that is because each like is hard to assess now. Of the 

tlie arque type^hut tie _ puppet is directed by one string f our ballets he composed, only one 

had a quality of grace and flow only, attached to Its centre of .— L’Apr&s-Midl —remains in any rep- 
and style which enabled him to gravity, and the limbs follow auto- e noire, and even that has been 


-— — r -— - - - - - .. --— p ~*— , L%J IUO AUVL mull VI AlDr 

Ing, and partly because of fcfc Even Jf tlw puppet movre in a and the first Impressionist exhibl 

personal magic which la pld- straigiu line, the Uml* .describe tlon . Mr Kirstein reprints the essay 

mately inexplicable. curves, so that a rhythm is estab- j aC q Ues Rivifire wrote about it at 

'' Edwin Denby, in an essay writ- Hahed. It: Is really very simple, th Q time (1913), in a translation by 

ten in 1943 that forms an appendix sox* Herr C.. but m the same time Jvi| r i H m Lassnpinp. “Those who havo 


extracts from the photographs Q "f says. It Is still pretty lioavy going- 

information which a less perceptive, “•.meolf into tlie puppet's centre of ai moa c as heavy as Nijinsky's cliore- 
less schooled eye (lie is a former gravity. ograpliy. The Diagliilev company 

dancer) might ntlss: What advantage have these pup- performed his version only a few 

When Nijinsky moves,he does not pets over the human dancer? as& ®f* d “*f n tiirew themselves 

blur the centre of wolght in his Klelst. They are free from affec* with relief and gusto Into Massine’s, 
body .. one enn follow its course tation, says Herr C.. because they which w fs also*more to the liking 
clearly as it floats about tha stage are Incapable of U. Affectation of Stravinsky himself. The com* 
through the dance. And so tee occurs when tlie soul— vis matrix poser had been deeply uneasy about 
motion he makes looks controlled —is not in the centre of gravity Nijinsky’s work and fait that those 
and voluntary and reliable. I but somewhere else in the body, who professed themselves entrap* 
imagine it is this constant sense Look at Miss P.: her soul is In her tured by It might have been moti- 


through all die steps and leaps a Bernini statue, and young F.. as about Nijinsky dancing, and dio 
and rests from beginning to end Paris, has hia soul. in his elbow photographs, familiar and lmfarai* 
that critics marvelled at. when he hands die apple to Venus liar and large enough to see pro- 

What he says about the centre of —« terrible sight. Affectation, tiia parly, do convey something of the 
weieht and the unbroken flow argument conrinues, comes from magic and mystery that everyone 
recalls Wrist's essay of 1810 sett consciousness, from knowledge went on about so much, 



GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 

THE CORBACCIO 

Translated and Edited by Anthony K. Cassell ’ 
Appearing on the six-hundredth anniversary of * 
Boccaoc os death, the first English translation of the 
Corbaccfo Is long, overdue. Ever since the mid¬ 
fourteenth century the vehement antlfemlnfet tirades; 
ine ribaldry, the folly, and even hear hysteria, of this 
bawdy tale of earthly love have evoked extifemo 
reactions from those who have read It. . Now, finally, : 
Engliah readers can enjoy the biting satire and vivid 1 
comedy of this Intriguing medieval dream vision. 
Illinois 200 pages ■ •' 262 00479 6 ... ; £4-00 . 

WILLIAM F..LYNCH ' !- 

CHRIST AND APOLLO 

The Dimensions of the. Literary Imagination ,, 

in Christ and Apollo Lynch probes the .'relationship of 
literature to the vyorid of •mam 'He holds that thef 
literary propeas IS a highly cognitive passage'through, 
the finite end definite realities of man end the world, 
and that literary ip$Ight,spijngt : : from, tits pono^ratfort.: • 
of these concrete realities In bIJ thair Interior dlipafisiow 
Notn Dmm*' ndntut'. SfiA 66711X Cloth £6*00 


ULRICH KN0.CHE- . ' . < . 

Knoohe's book (a ths moat valuabfe genial study of 
Roman satire that We" ftaVb. It both dflaorlbes tha 
hlatorioal development of Roman versa satire as a 
homogeneous genre and .examines the. great Roman 
setlrlo poafa.as .Individuals, "Besides considering In 
detail the satiric, genre itself and Its origin and name, 
the author devotes chapters to tha satires of various 
Roman authors. Including' Quintus Erinlus>. Qalua 
fjiclllus, Varrb, Horace, Seheos, PatronlUB/ Aulea 
Pers(us i FIacous,end Juvenal. 

Ind/tha ; 320 pages ‘ 263360204 - £10 50 

ALAN WARREN FRIEDMAN, Editor V 
FORMS OF MODERN BRITISH FICTION. 
in Forms of Modern British Fiction six Individ ualfatlc 
ahd strbngminded critics. delineate the 11 age of. 
niodemlsm In British fiction. Detlng thfl age . arid 
the movement from later Hardy works through .the 
deaths of Joyce and Woolf, they present .British fiction 
as a cohesive, self-contained 1 unit of literary history. 
Hardy appears a? the first pf modem British novelists, 
Lawrence as the central, and Joyce and Woolf ad the last, 
Texas,'■’ 288pages. 232724144 , •:; • £6 00■ 

' • 1 .' v-'■ 

••• ( •'/■* P 1 '-.v.V •?; ; 


PETER HALLBERG 

OLD ICELANDIC PpETRYa EDDIC LAY AND • 

SKALD LC VERSE 

The herolo and mythological poems of the Edda and ricaldlo 
versa are our chief source of knowledge of Germanic mythology 
and an Important source for German herolo legend, This 
Introductory study, designed for the ley reader as wall aa students 
In a variety of discipline®—Scandinavian languages end literature, 
Germania philology, medieval and comparative Hteratursh-treats 
„ the popms primarily as creative works,’ although problems of 
; souroes, authorship, and time and place of comppaiiilqn are also 
considered. 

Nebraska 2j9 pages \ 803208563 £7B0 

Daniel-j: schnejder - 

SYMBOLISM} THE MANlCHEAN VISION 
' A Study In the Art of James, Conrad, Woolf, and Stevens 
'. PteBentlng a'OeW definltlon of pymbollem end ; '-y 

a fresh look at.the.aymbollzlng process, this 
; etpdy viewe the Manlchean vision not as a T M r 
mare exp/easion of uncOnadous feere and ' . I 

dsbfres, but. In Its cognitive role, aa an effort . .. 

. of ganaralizlhg IntelllgenaeB to grasp tha full.. . • AMERI 
complexity of life, tb master experience, and. tiftliuCl 




of generalizing Intelligences to grasp the full.. AMERICAN '■ 
complexity of Ufa, tb master experience, and. mturCm'irV V. 

to bring order to knowledge of ouraeiyea and UrelVCnoi I T } 

Ne^aska‘‘2^6:pBgs6 :60$2Q$472 £6>6Q X I-.. 

;:/ ;i j;:.r<\ ' *wi»OUP. i; ,.- 

70 Orbbt Rue sell 'U*4i 3BY-Teff 01-406 «1M 
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•Mdl Laliccn LyussI was a noted 
seventeen I li-ceiitnry Moroccan saint, 
lie was born in 1631 among tho 
Berber tribes of tlie upper Muluyn 
valley. Like other such saints, he 
was, or was credited with t being, mi 
arbitrator both between rival tribes 
fiul between the tribal world and 
the central power. An inter-tribal 
treaty dated 1642 (or rather, of 


Saints and their descendants 

By Ernest Gellner 


and literary poets. Each of them has rabinow * 

carried out massive and detailed PAUL rabinow . 


ntliruidrnnhic research, which some* c v mTinllr Dominatinn 


alienation—and by inadequate ati« 
tion to tho concrete, Dr RabinoJ 
book is nevertheless useful fZ? 
ethnography, and one hopes lb 
this will in duo course be iiindeu* 
complete, ag n prefatory ren*: 
promises. Antal Hussain vu- 

1 monarch, even when they stop short, ^lTd‘istmu'rroin 0 Yu AdS-L"*, 
for the time being, of darning com- d i 53 JJ, t «/ XforS hflfi 
pleto autonomy or equality. "LZffiK ?! 


Western approaches 

rt~ ■■■ ■ m ■ —■■■ i i its failure to keep 

By Ronald Lewis rcalirv ‘ (0ur pollc 



Jo, various tribes of ‘he northern Dr Rabinow does not replicate the 
dopes of the Atlas. Tins would make wor fc 0 £ in S two predecessors. At 


French commentator, Jacques decent from the 

afSfftiSi"S".I mSS «ve„« en th-Mntury S aim. Neither 
A,?j di jB? { amfafaw* oi his Predecessors had done this. 
d Peonle' e« 3£ iSmSd Pressor Berque’s book was a 

piece of documentary, political. 


***“•—. . rieiawortt naewnut-, as «ag uv.h- 
exceptionally turbulent and anarchic Gecrtz—while Professor Geeriz’s 

period, even by the standards of * 


AMAL BASS AM VINOGRADOV*. 

The Alt Ndhlr of Morocco 
A Study of the Social Transforma¬ 
tion of a Berber Tribe 
121pp. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 


success fill and satisfactory. U 
While the allegations of tension logically ami aesthetically, 
n genealogy and magic seem .study is less ami)il ions, or perfc& 
questionable, there seems to one should suy, ambitious in £ 
__ _iothcr competition, batter right direction, 
attested In history and ethnography, 

(ancestry plus 


its failure to keep in touch with 
reality. (Our policy towards our 
obvious future allies being, of 
course, deeply affected by a loss 


vide Hitler with a welcome casus 
belli in an epoch when French and 
British failures to halt aggression, 
and the patent weakness of their 


between sanctity ,_ . . 

magic) on the one hand, and moral 
merit and scriptural learning on tho 
other. (This may of course be mis¬ 
taken tor the other tension, when 
moral morit is held to be a cause of 
magical powers, or ancestry a cause 
of noth.) It is also true that the 
modern world tends to force tlie 


Her book Is tightly organised a 
impeccably lucid. If it lias a fih 
it is thnt it is too brief—one mi 
llko to know more detail, even in 
wore anecdotal—ami that It oif® 
no novel intcrpretntimi. But witto 
tho terms of rcfcronce it sets lt?d 
it is hard to fault it. Historical mi 
ethnographic evidence is assembled 


BRIAN BOND : 

France and Belgium 1939-1940 
206pp. Davis-Poynter. £3.75. 

“The sun was shining, we were 
a family party, there were plenty 
of grouse, and we all shot ade¬ 
quately." The day was August 19, 
1939, and Isnmy in his Memoirs is 
describing how he was summoned 
back from Scotland to begin a six- 
year bondage at one of the epi¬ 
centres of a total war. As he 
arrived in London the Russo- 
German Pact was announced and 
he frankly admitted his astonish¬ 
ment. Here* Is an image which 


of touch, in high places, with the armament, offered small hope that 


truth about our obvious future 
enemy.) Mr Bond has the essential 
academic virtues: he is clinical and 
dispassionate, and what emerges 
under his scalpel is a policy fun- 
domentally amateur, ambivalent, 


St George would drive off the 
dragon. His account of the Belgian 
capitulation is moderate and just, 
recognizing the shattering effect on 
Leopold of a French disintegration 
en rase campague and the offhand 


r 


and In large part self-contradictory. attitude of Gort’s staff towards their 
The Chiefs of Staff, almost with ally. 


disdain, fail to press for effective 
military conversations with the 
French and Belgian commands 
when (certainly in the case of 
France) they are not impossible, 
and then—too late—start serious 
exchanges with the French while 
bellyaching about Belgian non- 


On one curious point he does not 
enlarge. In 1944, when the Chiefs 
of Staff under Alanbrooke were 
locked in conflict with Churchill 
about a future Pacific strategy for 
the British, all three of the Chiefs 
came to the very threshold of resig¬ 
nation. In 1948 tho military mem- 


fradiribnal Morocco. Rival autlioii 
tics, generally claiming religious 
legitimation, disputed the In mi with 
each other and wills the tribes. Two 
politico-religious Issues were of im¬ 
portance, thou as now, and our saint 
niado his contribution to both of 
them. One concerns the standing, 
the rights and duties, of the central 


was an essay in comparative cul 
tural anthropology. It is tlie ethno¬ 
graphic part of Dr Robinow's book 
which Is both new and valuable, 
and constitutes a genuine and use¬ 
ful contribution to the documonta- 
tion of Moroccan social life. For 
instance, it Is fascinating to learn 
about tho entl-snJnt campaign In the 
power?*and*th e*other di^wltb *e village In 19G7. .The P«*d = 
position of the living saints, their which had been swaging In Mam 
power of intercession and their par- * or . a l ° n 8 t 3 ,n< V, briweenan 08 
idpatfon in mystical or popular carian, scriptural 1 st monotheism and 
practices. These two great Issues a .more mystical, ecstatic cult of 
are interconnected. It Is possible sauna, has tended of laio to swing 
to ace the monarch as merely die so far in North Africa that one 
greatest of the marabouts, or alter¬ 
natively as thut central authority 
which is impelled, both by the need 
to -monopolize power and as a 
guardian of orthodoxy, to be at the 
rery least tvary of the rural thauma¬ 
turges. 

AI Yussi seems to have been a 
rareful moderate on both Issues. 

During the latter part of his life 
he saw anarchy mitigated by the 
establishment or the present Moroc¬ 
can dynasty. He (fared address two 
reproachful letters to Mulay Ismail, 
the famous and brutal restorer of 
order. As Jacques Bcrque points 


mnfl0a THscinannK Duraiicis oeiween ca ^ powers may go first (district dntQ or ® related to existing iisu# JliWMM „ .... .. .. 

the issues of Yussi? own life in the officers generally have a strong Moroccun Mby, «M I WfrtM the message of Brian 

seventeenth century, about which aversion against the practice of 8 * cat clarity. Bond 1 * succinct but pregnant_analy- 

we learn from the documents cited ma S»c by their parishioners, what- We learn from her, oiuong ofy 
in Professor Bcrque’s book, and the cultural anthropology may say), things, what kind of lay tribes </ 
village pump battle in 1967, well while genealogy may linger on. But clients kept those saints and she. 
described by Dr Rabinow. But Dr when in full use, were they distinct? going, and had needs of their « 

Rabinow goes too far: “Tha rise whatever the truth about these vice®, and how they wore reward 
of the genealogical principle and its intriguing matters. Dr Rabinow's Where Dr Rabinow notes, convix 
successful institutionalization occur- handling of them is far too culture- how centralization unis 

red at the time of Sidi Lahcen." metaphysical to carry conviction. He mined the basis of this role, h 
Tlie idea that the hereditary prin- is correspondingly slapdash when Vinogradov also observes an into 
ciple had to wait for the seventeenth dealing with hard-core questions of esting temporary counter-cams: 
century is weirdy This also seems social organization. He dismisses Despite the fact that the 


wonders whether it will be perman¬ 
ently unhinged. The-crucial con- 
nection between political centraliza¬ 
tion and diminished reverence for 
saints and their progeny Js noted by 
Dr Rabinow: “By reinforcing ana 
shoring up Hie courts [the French] 
undermined the mediation function 
[of the saints]. . . The post-inde¬ 
pendence state is even more cen¬ 
tralized than the colonial one. But, 
most strangely for one who takes 
“ culture ** so seriously, Dr Rabinow 
does not discuss the pan-Maghreb 
and pan-lslamic Reform and and- 
saliit movement, only barely men- 


to be an echo of Islam Observed: 
Two major classes of answer 
were, sometimos separately, some¬ 
times simultaneously, given [to 
the question of the sources of 
sanctity]: what we may call the 
miraculous and the genealogical 
. . . though the two principles 
were often, after the seventeenth 
century perhaps most often, in¬ 
voked together, they were yet 
separate principles, and in the 
tonsion between them can be seen 
reflected much of the dynamic of 
Moroccan cultural history. 

Now it seems to me most doubtful 
whether the seventeenth century 
was such a watershed, whether 
there is any such tension, whether 


art sw-bsm jass « js>«s„ aa Baj M* * 

naht qf rebellion against a ruler Refoim . One might get the BIll f Aether indeed either of them !!m^ «tm .not™? 3 
who fails in hb duties, AI Yusai's impression that tha conflict is could, for any length of time, ope? TfnrB?Wnn«i 

•jliflnntHnns tiUxnl Ciii’ilmr th«n either a ‘local - till it a nr nmnnntA, _ - _ _ ■ j, • ® _. * tTiuBSi H Dr.RBbinOW . 


the crucial question—what Js a 
North African tribe ?—by saying, 
there are no tribes, only qbila. Is 
this a playful insistence on using 
only the local concept, on prin¬ 
ciple ? No: for ho gives us somo 
reasons why, in his view, there 
are no tribes. The evidence is that 
the local term refers to a “com¬ 
monality [which] may have a variety 
of sources, and . . . can refer to 
groupings as small as a household 
or as large as the nation Indeed. 
It is precisely this “nested" 
quality of the abila or the taqbilt, 
the fact that the terms can refer 
to any of n whole series of super¬ 
imposed groups of quite diverse 
size, each activated by a different 
contingency, which has led other 
elaborato and 


udmontdans went further than those 
of his contemporary Bossuet when 
addressing Louis XIV. But then, in 
hts old age, Al Yussi took the pre¬ 
caution of not accepting Invitations 
to come to court and remained with 
hU Berbers, or so the legends claim. 
Paul Rabinow oddly observos, in 
Spm&oKc DomiiuieiQtt, that “Sidi 
Lahccn was bold enough to refuse 
the offer P. to come to court; but it 
would have been more perilous and 
bold to accept such an Invitation. 
Be died on September 11, 1681, we 
ire told by Professor Berqua, who 


either a local thing, or emanates 
from a sttyaterious entity called 
culture. Qui est done cette dame? 


. segmentary 

Rabinow hes good rea- 


rolcs of . . . shurffl, as mi 
and arbitrators, was undcritUD 
by the Pax Gallica, their sod 
psychological function, if anythin 
increased during the euvly yes 
of the Protectorate. ... a 
anxious and insecure Ndhk 
tinned to the slnirfn and nui? 
bouts.... By 1940, it was evidet 
that tho French hail... facilitati 
the cultural conquest of the Ai 
Ndhlr by tlie urbun Arab. 

Her subject is nil crstwhilo p 6 
toral but now seduntarized tribe V 
the south of tho imperial cities of Fb 
and Mekucs. Thoir tribal terrinq 
also includes, tiiough Dr Vlnogruh 
does not mention this, one of £ 
more fashionable of Morocco's ti 
ing resorts. Tha Alt Ndhir did* 
benefit much, either in tho past 
in the present, from the proxin) 


thus brings about an inflationary _ _ ... 

The iiou-etbiiograpliic port of the devaluation of Its currency (os often its relevance to his own iinueriiii, 
book is less than convincing. For happens), or, in conjunction with which appears consistent with ir, 

Jnctnnrp ft* aeoAvtii on o *.k.i nrimnoAnShii'D nr finniA nthnr fni*m il, nn »o iLa i .. 


instance, it asserts as a fact that 
the saint “domanded and received 
a.. . , decree from the sultan testi¬ 
fying to Mb legitimate status os r 
[ descendant of tiie Prophet] ”, But 
two pages later it emerges that the 
evidence for this is a focal legend. 
Now local, legends which: describe 
the saint's moral victory over, tlie 


. . - — r 11 AJk JXaUlUUYY Iltltt uunn rHR« as* art tMW Wiunn- 

ate on Its ovm. Aneeatry^ alone sons for rejecting this notion, he - to.tho imperial centra or to l«| s 
dither over-produces leadership and lias kept them to himself. But it er h playgrounds. Tln-y 

would havo been better to (li.scuss between tribes .illieil to the vuk 

tribes loo weak («* resist him, u 
iribeo wlio are free and imlcpondft 
and iti the ]iast they were pro* 
to belong to tlie wolves, rattier ik* 
lie oltiicr sheep or sheepdogs. Tixj 
lived on tills border between g* 
ornntont mid dlssliiencu: 
Whenever the irihe was at wj 
with tho governmom, it ahaudom 
its. cultivated territories ■■ 


primogeniture or some other form 
of restrictive rule (not much In evi¬ 
dence in Morocco), becomes too 
rigid. Magic on its own is too lib¬ 
eral: by permit;ting free entry into 
die market—no guild can impose 
restrictive practices on charisma— 
and granting a carri&re ouvarte aux 
taZente marabouliaues, it leads td 


than to dismiss tho whole issue with 
a patronizing aphorism. To bo can¬ 
did, It Is tho metaphysical aphor¬ 
isms in the book which really 
deserve pruning. 

Or take the absolutoly crucial 
issue of . tho relationship of central 
government to tribal dlssldencc, of 
inakhten to slba, (For undisclosed 


__pregnant 

sis of Brldah policy towards France 
and Belgium in the latter 1930s. 
during the Phoney War, and 
tiirotighout the Battle of France. 

It was a grouse-butt policy, re¬ 
flecting a sense of complacent de¬ 
tachment, difficult to defino, from 
the crude mundane realities of the 
European scene. In 193^ as Mr 
Bond notes, Admiral Cliatfield had 
warned the Chiefs of Staff .that “it 
had been traditional British policy 
never to be ready and to be rather 
proud of it—we muse stress that 
this attitude is now very dangor- 
oua **. Yet as lata as May 29, 1938, 
tills myopic pride atiU persisted: 
we find Ironside, destined to be 
Chief of tho Imperial General Staff 
during the vital phase of the 1940 
Blitzkrieg, declaring that day: 
“Never again shall we even con¬ 
template a force for a foreign coun¬ 
try. Our contribution is to be the 
Navy and the RAF." 

Alanbrooke was certainly on target 
when, just before Alamem, he had 
a brush with Churchill after being 
recalled from a rare but precious 
spell of leave and informed the 
Prime Minister: “I hove not yet 
solved how I am to remain in touch 
with the strategic situation whilst in 
a grouso-butt” 

For hs Mr Bond charts his course 
from-diary to document, from state 
papers to obiter dicta , one sees that 
the salient feature of British policy 
towards France and Belgium dur¬ 
ing tills period, in both its military 
apd political aspects, was precisely 


cooperation. The British admlnistra- berg of the Array Council were pro- 
don- relies on an uninstructed faith ‘ pared to go, had not Attlee reversed 
in the might of Che French army the Labour Government's decision' 
and the ability of Its sei 
is noli me tangere Abo 
entente. 


lenarals, but 
tut a new 


about an unacceptable period of en¬ 
gagement for National Service. In 

....- die 1930s, as Mr Bond makes plain 

By early 1939 tlie cabinet still fay specific quotation, tho Chiefs of 
cherishes a concept of limited staff became persuaded that the 

. . . *■ Continental commitment of a field 

force would he necessary and in¬ 
evitable. With small effect, until it 


liability ” which, as Michael Howard 
observed, “ in continental warfare 
had now shrunk to one of no 
liability at all”—a concept, more¬ 
over, erroneously supported by 
trust in the navy (whose codes 
were compromised, whose capital 
ships were not, as was thought, 
invulnerable against aircraft, and 
whose anti-submarine arrangements 
were deficient) and in an RAF 
obsessed by the mirage of decisive 
bomber offensives. At tho head of 
affairs was a Prime Minister who 
watched the oncoming of war with 
the acuity of an ostrich, and 
described increases in AA guns for 
home defence as “ an importunity ”. 
An old atoiy: but Mr Bond’s cool 
rehearsal of the facts, performed 
without mercy or acrimony, is a 
chilling reminder. 

His objectivity is perhaps most 
evident In regard to the Belgians, 
for he admits to having altered his 
verdict In the light of the evidence. 
Most British historians, and their 
fellow-countrymen, tend to look at 
Leopold and nia people through the 
distorting-glass of 1940, blinded by 
the instant animosities of defeat. 
Mr Bond Is more perspicacious in 
his interpretation of Belgium's 
policy of armed neutrality. He 
sees how there was good reason 
for Leopold to fear that even a 
secret deviation from this course- 
staff talks, for example—might pro- 


was tob late, they conscientiously 
set out their case before a blind 
and deaf cabinet. Their failure is 
captured in Inskln'a prophetic re¬ 
mark that If we had to improvise 
an army to go to the aid of France 
“ the Government of the day would 
most certainly be criticized for hav¬ 
ing neglected to provide against so 
obviouB a contingency 

It is so criticized: every reader 
of this book must end a hanging 
judge. Yet nowhere in its pages, 
nor anywhere else, so far as one la 
aware, can evidence be found of a 
willingness to resign by one or ell 
of the Chiefs of Staff over an issue 
which, once it had been diagnosed, 
was clearly a life-or-death matter, 
far more crucial than the fag-ena 
of the Japanese war or a few more 
months for National Servicemen in 
1948. 

Why not? Was it some lack of 
fibre in the men concerned? Was 
it inherent in the system? Or do 
we have to return to Ismay's 
Memoirs for the answer ? " We may 
have been blameworthy", he wrote, 
“for having failed to put our case 
sufficiently forcefully, blit we were 
not sure enough of our ground. The 
problem was unprecedented, and we 
were groping In the dark.” 


Before the fall 


monarch eve of courso profound* excessive instability and .goes reasons Dr Rabinow^kliftillS 

Sk canSdzationT y * ' Wl rigidflcant-they say. In effect, that against the grain oT a klnshm-orl- S' “J 

tori srint is of top .quality ented society. The most viable definite comm encSnt^n n,ill 


Les prodiguos affluent autbur de because he once bested the king mix is a judicious blend of magical 
la tombe. Far una destine© bien himself in a contest of holiness I powers and ai 
f-maghrebitie, le critique a des fabx. Our home .team is good, , it once when the latter 
. mystiques, l’orthodoxe impdrieux actually scored against Leeds—by post, whether 
• eat .devenu un saint', rural. Dans using the sultan as the ultimate written charters 

yardstick, the local legend naively tains the social , 
endorses his authority. That It tionsof constraint and f re e-play., 
should .da so is of course of the 


definite commencement, 'an odd 


mired to tho pintomi; as tu* By Rosemary Dimiage 

improved, tliav returned to w 

plain.... ■ l "1'!^ ===== 


would have found it something to Through , a Second World War plc- 
talk about, no doubt, if a stranger turo book introduced by—naturally 




ouolle mesuro cat aboutlssement 
FoOt 6 tonn 6 ? 

WhataveL'' fame Al Yussi acquiv- 
:: ed fat the seventeenth Centura, he 
sould' hardly hove had a better 

• international reception itv the twen- 

• tlethi Western scholarship has , so 
fax: accorded- him. at. least three 
jo par ate studies, and the 1 quality of 
this attention is even more remark- 
ibla than its quantity. Professor 
Borquo, profwsbr fit tile Collfega do 
Ffarice, is .'an 'outstfindina French 
rdamicUt;: end Clifford Geortz not 
(neririy occupies a similar position 
sniong'American anthropologists of 



Tho consequence seems to hnvelw? .'..NORMAN LONGMATE i 


Hutcbiheon. £6.95. 


utmost significance. But wfaaf- this 
shows is Somethihg totally different 
from the implications of a his¬ 
toric document signed by the 
sultan find endorsing the saint. 
J know: of no evidence of such 
a document, and Dr Rabinow offers 
nonoj he merely treats the local 
story .asf its equivalent, when hi fact 
. its. sociological . significance is 
almost diametrically tl*e opposite. 
Wliat is at issue is not the relative 
historical reliability of documont 
and oral tradition, but motive ? who 
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_ _ too solid and corporeal a view. .. ." 

The change which may really have ? er ® . Dr Rabinow is simply per- 
occurred at that time is quite P®tuaung a myth, to the effect 
another one: porhaps it was then that French scholarship, reified or 
that tho idiom of prestigious ances- over-formalized the government/ 
try came to be articulated in terms d } BSl uence distinction. On such a 
of links With tlie Prophet. It is still Y ew * y°y a expect a roadsign along 
possible to find saintly lineages not m , e track from Fez to the moun- 
claitnlag such a link, for in- ”" 1 ,. saying ACHTUNG SIBA, or 


y® . : 6 ®,*?yatioii,- but also constitutes -, — 

the ibrldgehoad of the social w *i®. t l 9 whom for what end, 

tefohees ac tha lnstituto of Adyan-o> '‘ J ' 
eed Btudiaai a( PHncetonrHiaJalfli^.;® 1 ©:'. ... .. 1— -r-s—* .. v- 

Obsavved (1968) wns a comparative F.Mntp. shrine, hnd .tiiab-he 

study of the’ two, geographic ex< i? c V 6 ? 1 lcl ? ially cQ1 ??^ ,ed , t0 cal and generioricfil 'nriariblM'Tn 

■ egtenalve use of, Frofessor BerqUe’a ■ f^ e '.Mdftelf. says _ so,, quite 
.book; It treated Al Yussi as the irrespective of whether either 


something like “ You are now feav- 
iug tha American Sector". Who 
ever held such a view ? Dr 
«■---- 9 ---- „ um- "“now does not even mention 

able historical event, whether or great . C6t , the French political _ .... nnt Hav no •< 

not we luiow the date, though of eethropologists, Robert Moiitagne. «h® j oe ^ . y i iad 

course the date may vary from RJ 1 ?. c ,°?S lllt * work ho will ind^much an 

ace to place. But this change of S, jJ 455 J^° n ^*ne actually stresses in —■- 


staace in southern' Arabia. 
.Clearly, the conversion to the 
specifically “sherlfian” idiom of 
prestigious ancestry must be a dat- 


Ort the crucial issue concern* 
Berber social organization, she U*® 
a modorate view: • :S 

It is both arbitrnry and unreWJf.. 
ing to conceive of the sr-'j 
politico] system of the Ait fy 
in exclusively scgmGntwifc^ 
alliance terms. A more, 
interpretation would be 
if one were to view 
order in terms of 
play of the turaj 
, The Alt Nd^W^ier eviden 
though she does not say in tq 


BRIOOS j 

; 6 milUig Through 
2|6pP- Weldenfeld and Nice Ison. 


Itience of prhvtdutiy separate'rtagfc 


jT/ie G.l.’s Norman Longmate 
Kiments tfae American forces' 
transit thvbugh Britain,. a million 
and a half at a time, over the three 
years leading up to D-DAy. Aa, he 
ilia it, partly from official sources 
Id partly from personal reminis, 
ncea gathered through newspaper 
dvertisementa, the story is one of 
rly traumatic culture-shock, with 
®* dismay from casualties, on 

...-, -,«**<—*“* . rides. Thirty • year ■ old 

organlzat^‘memories ten( j t0 distortion, and it 
th® stO®J\1« not easy to be sure if Mr Long- 


f-rora tiie noxt village had strayed 
into the pub. 

The book being intonded i for a 
popular market and for publication 
simultaneously in tills country and 
in the United States, reports of hos¬ 
tility and misunderstanding are 
carefully balanced by compensatory 
stories of generosity or courtesy, 
and it is difficult to tell what the 
overall balance was. The Yanks 
found the village greens quaint, die 
tee-breaks incredible, the people 


—-Dame Vera Lynn, overlaps at 
some points: “Bari end Chester 
make Edwin a cup of pea and lie 
makes THEM a mlnt-Julep " (Emett 
on GIs at stately home), and “ Don't 
forget, Beryl—the response is 
‘ Htya, fellers 1' and a sort of non¬ 
chalant wave of the hand ” (girls 
approaching gum-chewers propping 
up American Red Cross! exemplify 
the kind of low-key period humour 
which Americans, found less than 
dynamic. 

Equally gentle advertisements 


friendly o<r reserved according to f I" 
which chapter you are reading. As fckT for souid 1 sleep through H the 

raids, and chats about foot problems 
with Mr Barratt (“ My feet are fifth 
column, Mr Barratt"), Vogue 
grasped the essence of the situa- 


for tiie famous skirt-chasing, it 
seems to have been e combination 
of ordinary soldierly licence end a 
difference In social idiom: tiie 
Briton courted, tiie American dated, 
which involved a heavy barrage of 
compliment and invitation \vitn no, 


tidnt “We know. Your odd man 
has enlisted. Your second parlour¬ 
maid hag taken, wings, towards: an 


undue expectation of scoring a goal. ; 

Nevertheless, where hostility did' ; and-g 4 pej^-halpr.has. gone to drlVei 
run hisdi it was over the comp 6 ti-i* A loriy.^ . 7* ^Fougasse is in form, 
tion for British eiris: American as is Heath.Robliuoii with his deep 



_ _Jhal ilevices luwljaate is drawing on or even i 

'rifely;' ''perSptlSfe'cfl-^adatlonsT f ^. iUch ® n ®nd, they dp tha inytholories of the time, were RHH«h na</i 

com' the .absolute, power. In : the J® 'octcd.as ono unit. , rea lly so dumbfounded sraart Ame’rioan'food'and transport church "tower, of ’course), .nine 

p l tt V»L annual elective chief distort the segmentary tiie. Yankee^ invaders, the girls' avaiialje iA few usiy inridents^be- - strips, Glenn Miller plays, rabbit 

4 . of the high mountains, one passed excofsivoly great surrounding Wide-eyed, the Mums and Grans twoen^American end ' Bridsir are plels. 8 d at .tho Bijitish Restaurant, 

party JSSSSf^LwKJtf6^: #* i rauitlqna.wueneibles (Les .Jfijr and internal i *traUggSJ5| 4 fe.- : ririlant ? Were the Ufaited^' ' SSSfaed?. Mtere^grow^ove^riid /kndakaop 


and speculative. 


paradigm of Moroccan culture. So, speaks truly, . . . . » jn 12i , ^ C ' 1Bn ?l ot l ^ 18 " e ^res et fo, Makhzen, 1930). Dr They seam to have been rotates troops so instantly defeated 

the . upstart Berber from th ,0 tuljta pr Rqbinow aoenis at. this point Rabino* does not cite the men whom by the first of theso in J* 1 ® their encounters with British book. 

MgK savauuah of the upnar* Muluya. toQq 'echoing Islam Ohfenpdi ' i5v e i A«* ? ms to c ° rrect » but only pn a ? d ! h ®.second since the «ji{peer, Brussels sprouts, and a drOp '^dlei-s 

;valley enn hardly complain of his " [The sliUdn's] ansyver to mar* Im P ly :•«,American summary of them, one ® f tribal dissidonce. which the ^ or two of a arop - dI -” 

international audience. , boutiam-was-tp licenTe Jt } or any. : th i mon8rd, y : we {rittn. entirely and openly on the 

'Professor Bernue and Frofessor- tP.jttF- "Hirhaps this was . inilFhlu # uS are t fni» iU! brary r f^ 0arcI J within the _ _ 

'Biif which firmly refrained from claim- ® 

by hncV?l5i;Nriegebd' Sf*S >vU convenient,.it can.be rSd tlfo M to be nothing 3S, wa?a goSd d? 5 " 

nfleged encounter'frith the monarch, vr ^ ara ^i#* 1 * So « ■ ^ ft lu but * f , on8 , wishes to refute humbler Air h&hfr ^morfllri 

unwittingly licensed fils authority. 1 ° not tty «ny' 8 “ th f r « whom he was auramariz- cfble- ^ Mt N ^ 

by implication making its. own leri. “o!iei>than-thou one-upman- Jn 8 » It S* better to consult their 8 w 6 ' , _ ... ^ n-ihal 

tirnacy derivative Trom it.. This if P a iw'A r « 6as 5 ^ on 1 overdo ° wn words ' , M^ri^^cqulsitiou of tribal 

• sheds no light at al| on th^ Bultan’d And iricidentally, is it not wrong : < Marred hv tn/i 1 ■ rli i Knm\u nn t_. . fP*L Bsdrilturil ^ 

policy, thoimb ft Weds 
on that of tho: 



excite both the admiration and the 
envy ; of .others, as is the fate of 
fguiramen. Dr Rabinow. bn the 
ether , band, is a young Americnii 
anthropologist and thus an appren¬ 
tice, and his .work cannot properly 
be appraised without relating hint 
io fais- spiritual lineage. As mdicai 
ted, 1 !| it is. a< formidable one. Profes- 
sor. ^Barque idnd Prdfossor Gaertz* 
are,'.each of them, .both conceptual ■ 
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•' •.Of: take, again 


... eons, and caffo where-one 
Jutd put money in a . slot end .take 
it a sandwidi, we aro all' Yanks 
•. In i942 the , Atlantic f .was 
'-qnetimes: bigger' ''fijeventeeh .'; 1 
te-hud^d'.dqpB.. 
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All about 
Adam 
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By its half-way stage The Glittering i 

Prizes (BBC 2) is deep in sly self- j 

love. In the third ep[sode (“A jf 

Past Life”) Adam left Cambridge I 

and arrived in London, and the I f 

serial came out and confessed that /■ j { 

it was really about media people n fff / 1 , 

contemplating themselves. And ^4^/7 /“•Ww**?? 

though the manners (like the . V- / 

clothes) arc meticulously “dated , Aw 

this setfconsclnumess distinguishes \\ Jv 

the whole show from the chunks of YAir., (li ■ 

fictionalized, tcxlur/vd social ' fj / ) 

history (ivlaicli m o to drama ns i VP ^ - ifqKr; - ’ '(■ ,C 

to steak) ihe BBC now seems so ■' J 

casually expert with. DsjuiJIy, the 1 • • /u-fj 

nick is to produce mi Illusion of flJLj j 

authenticity ami neutralize the fiRfV? W'Jslo 

naorish qualities, but here the \*&j\ 

actors nro portraying people wlio aiBLUt . t A ' 

were always performers, for whom H bB HB i '■ f ■'/%, j 

reality was already a scenario. ■ • BUM . / j >£\f 

Frederic Raphael's scripts assitmo fi||» • / If ft 

in every shapely lino that perform- HPaT VV,iS 

ance is of the essence (no dualist 1 c 

nonsense about inner states in this •" • ! . 

Cambridge philosophy), and Tom ■■ ,.\ \ .1r 

Conti as Adam, the wincing mocker . /*•■ \ fe, .%& \ uri 

and In-depth Jewish joker, gives off A'!yi\ \ V. 

a convincing sense of restless Lalcnt / 

and an appetite for praise so sincere %. ■" -Y . U^' 

it could almost pass for humility. ' /tf/* 

You get the feeling as you wntch v ■ 

—and not just because each part is 

allowed to spread itself over seventy. „ . ^ „ „ 

five minutes—that the thing must Homage to Picasso , a collage-c 
have been pure pleasure and indul- opened this week at Gimpel Fils 

gence for everyone concerned. Lion also features the work of sc 

Not that rhe style excludes un- 

teas?- 'sj«wff*s2 
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Flowing 

verse 


A new pnciry nugu/ine anxlouj 
iiitrucr «iLemimi mid establish U 
simuiimls is always faced wii? 
dileinnin: whether i« present i 
new, obscure or neglected and i 3 - 
slow recognition; or whether i 
solicit the nre«t mid risk being n 
cunihei-ed with chmimhlc offerim 
from their dead files. The 5 
issue of Thames Poetry OOp, 
the editor, A. A. Cleury, 1 ® jm 
R oad, Wealdsiniie, Harrow U/ddE 
sex HAS 7AX) has huldly tiho fa 
second course and survired fta rhk? 
with aplomb. The roll-call v$ 
irihuiors |Tlimit Gnim, ' 
Davie, Roy Fuller, A. J. Smilh.m 1 
Enright, John Hollander f 
Anthony Thwaite) evokes the h 
spirit of the 1950s, the shade i 
a poetry magazine like Listen » 
haps. One realizes that nonit 
these writers would ever offer'd 
thing less than their best, and « 
is more, A. A. Cleary lias doiwiaal 
the honour of having them b# 
pi-intL'd (by \V. and J. MagJ^* 
Cliathainl. 
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Detail from La Mdrldiemte, a pastel and black crayon drawing nf I860, at the Hayward Exhibition. 




”Homage to Picasso", a collage-cum-drawitig by Larry Rivers from the exhibition Art on Pnper which 
opened this week at Gimpel Fils (30 Davies St, Lon (ion Wl) and which runs until March 6. The exhibi¬ 
tion also features the work of some thirty other artists, including Darbaru Hcpworili, Jackson Pollock, 

Robert Motherwell and Scot tie Wilson. 


Hollander. Thwaite and End 

are in light though mu uni»wtrtMS_^ - 

SSSSsPoet among the peasants 

^ Cwlttnary Exhibitian SmSSS S'S ?^ 


Robert Afot/ierwe/Z nitd Scot tie 
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[is contemporaries as a landscape branded him es forever undcsir- 
ainter were Thfiodore Rousseau, able. 


f^b^glnnlnf'to ^rjngj^tselfar^und filing while he soliloquizes about begins to wonder what if was he It will be interesiiitg to see how succesgful poem ^jfSumERT HERBERT: ofwunffy me^SipeMnifyto^ ^ eV 5 - pJ35*S? n Sft!Sf paJS notS^of Most o^'thjTi^t- 

Adam and hrs anibitious fSends tl,e v { rtue f ® f sdence. in his under- did right. Lhey all cope with the process of SJv oi ll e poetry of Mid*jean-Fran 5 ols Millet like Le Nain, a key figure hi a - n do J 0 ‘ proclaim radical ideo- V al ideas J the con u aJst . of 

ffi^usSi Ptsss&.vrt mM to of pAisL or orarsffMs 

U ^ in fu !l 8 " S .Cambridge generation, as Frederic soulless) and is not going to dent novels, Frederic Raphael has taken on 1 ^^S., of 1 J h l i r^°r^,i '^^Gallery ExhibiUon. AUs Council. £3. B nf ri]ral labour central t0 curious contradiction: in snite of 

jI?to novels movie* C or^rhaf shows sees it, is that ritey are anyone’s feelings. The Simdny Times to writing us though time was really ki . pnluVs i.mion^^ Viwkt imp ha c ou tEditorW their work. « Me ImplSiK to the fact that Millet was vitaTlv con- 

it ’tsw&fc fffifssfi'SS! if rs^dszzrss. Ss3l«u« siaJ^x as 


up the picture plane, as though 
heaved up by the same force of tne 
wind as that propelling the small 
clouds scudding across and over Its 
crest. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary 
work in the exhibition, and cer. 
teinly one of the most emotionally 
charged pictures of the nineteenth 
century, is MilleL’s last painting, 
elating front 1874, the year of Ills 
death. This shows a group of 
figures clubbing birds at night by 
the light of resin torches. Blinded 
bv the light, the birds swarm and 1 
full like sparks from un acetylene 
welding tool. Two figures stand 
thrashing the air around them 
while two others forage on the 
ground for the fallen birds. The 
upright figure facing outwards and 
wielding a stick like some rustic 
Orion is also blinded by the light. 
The puinting is a holocaust of vio¬ 
lence, a metaphor of the living and 
the dead. 

Millet's drawings show less diver¬ 
sity of technique ; und frequently, 
as'in the case of the early nudes, 
i here is a strong connection with 
ei glue e mh-cen wry d rawing. Tills 
influence persisted throughout his 
life and the magnificent n Head of 
a Feasant Woman” of 1872, with 
its flickering notations of ilghr, 
strikingly recalls Watteau. He drew 
continuously, mostly in cbarcoal 
and crayon, and his paintings were 
invariably based on a series of 
mutations front these Initial draw¬ 
ings. More often than not his first | 
sketches were concerned with the ■ 
placing of elements within a sur¬ 
face. Comparatively few reveal a 
tight investigation of inanimate 
objects, though some of the late 
landscapes liava a close-knit 
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But. ,r!,hr,r,Hc na tr, JosTj i, o rtf „ ,.l pants) and the chemisrry of success. , .. . growing older : surely not hy cot Ling 

rThe peculiar tragi-comedy of his It is good television (spirited and wiser, or chaiiging. Even m his 
S; U fu ia f h nt B !>?rrHmi>7!(i Cambridge generation, as Frederic soulless) and is iiot going to dent novels, Frederic Raphael has taken 
bun lek moS or chat shows R«i»l«cl see « it, is that they are anyone’s feelings. The Simday Times to writing us though time was really 

mto novels, movies or cnat snous. „ rn c-, e - mni< a.» niudmi nmiinpinn colour sunnlement did a fascinating nil uyr.mnnmniit nf civim_fl mflM Al' 


long line of artists who, from j og „ or an uncompromising Hffir- fast tonal notations, lney snow tn- 
Breughel to Permeke, made the ■„£fe aa 0 f reality like those of tense feeling yet they also reveal a 
theme of rural labour central to Courbet whoso work, always seen curious contradiction: 1° spite of 
their work. as having dangerous imp Heat id ns in fact that Millet xvas vital Woom 
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; - S2fSSS. re ?J? b f««" It creeps away to die, like animals, obviua-W .«» L ‘ aitw wUo . 
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their work. as having dangerous implicati&ns in the fact that Millet was vitally oon- 

Millet was widely read, admired his own lifetime, has retained this 

1)V a close circle of friends, and admirable quality ever since. Corn-- "Js sketches use that pain ul 

showed remarkable integrity and bet’s form is always a spatial s rue- ^uosUy oE ilne so churarte t 

independence under adverse dr- wire; hence its potency. Mi let’s of 


. , ... , D .. ht , lnil cumstances. Though a Christian paintings do not always .possess 

he splendid Uiltat exhtbitton at sociallst sharing many of the ideas this quaMy. Ul addition, because a 
to Hayward Gallery, following . Lamenuals his political views few of his wo-rks tend to sfinten- 
lose held last year at Cherbourg . opinions wero P far removed tiousness and bear out Baudelaire’s 
nd ^aris, gives an opportunity , to ^he radical revolih criticism of his painting as 


his sketches use that particular 
sinuosity of line so characteristic 
of Daumier and even more of 

S ielacFoix, many of whose drawings 
ad ‘been acquired by Millet In 
1884. He does not fender form by 
jmplyiiig the physical core of an 
object i«~'movement through an 


fun willi morse, nimnn ^wnerguig - *»•«» u*"™ £ contemplative and melancholic. In 

kymograph, mu! miter nddUin Umbo, can nowJw **" as «m of lgsl h l e m . Qla l0 llls fried the 


The Unnamable 


|- |i'!i •••• 15 ." talker^ (A^BJit keapIng .h|^ wlfe talent^ .are amply, rewarded, he 1 

Hr'-;:■ T 

U fflil . r - •-ii r '<u/-ttapsHrltes. and multiple Eiostedn- 

L mill v 'i’’i Ol AAB/VI* n |/nci ’' - Wn - frames of reference:? Dr Sacks 

M S I f 'Sleeper W uKvS - ■gf es persuasively diet nothing, less 
EnHlHLfl!--: ‘ • * ' ' will do, - Despite' the hfeayy ; appwa. 


dng less 
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supplement.' 



It creeps away to die, like animals, 

..-..'•But does not die. It burrows in the thick 
Compost at.ends of gardens, fetches up 
Pecking attic skylights, with the lock 
.; Turned light with ntst,uhable to escape . 

It frets andfustles, littering frail calls. 

if Notyln&'cqii. heal or help it. Seek it out, 
jtdhll go deeper, further ., It won’t want 
i'YOUr rescue or your comfort, knowing best 
.. ■ What finds may ferret gift, what cures may kill. 

/ You recognize the sounds, you smell the scent: 

: 'More, you too crouch in darkness, where an animal 
Crawls on-all fours, head down, the collapsing tunnel. 

Anthony Thwaite 


, hrfhe great innovatory figures of . , f S r . 1 

Is this a nur.a/ine or a| J^ ne teenth-century painting. The cri _ lic Sensiei ■ 
haul? It is intleed a tnagnujJSresent exhibition, which contains I must conf< 
iltu editorial cwntrilmdmts Ujw*^50 paintings, pastels and drawings, . appearm 

ing an excel 1 cni review pi smaller than the retrospective at Is , tic » “ 1Bt *’■ 

Heaney's Wnrlli) aro fully B 1 B| ie Grand-Palais but suffers only things, l 

tivo ni A. A. Cleary s; fi f ™L*' tvonf tne absence of one major human, that 

oml refreshing sensibility. ivbrk; the painting of Hagar and ai 't > 1 «tid th 

obvIu-.i , -‘ r v un editor who ^JP^yshmael in the desert, from the plish that v 

great deal front poetry. ^“'.j^Mesdag Museum in The Hague, or even at! 

who is prepared to be g ener .°i^^hich could not be - Included. The nothing eh 

well us strict. She has JL,^ff»ft]pgue by Robert Herbert is' stems from 

iliitiRS to say about. audiences ^g^finptive and very . well . docu- • front the as 

poetry, und appears to no*AhdrUte exhibition, like • in terms oj 
hobby-horses. Poetry for ^ "uhtosC^f those at the Hayward, is cape. And i 

above all convey feelings, ^beautifully and intelligently pre. joyful side i 
sincere, but she also "SI a « 5 wtit^d.' . ■ see. I do. m 

verbal discrimination. She 15 T «»n.Pranrni 0 vruio#.' -u to be foun 

like being an editor one would ® riLh JSJLj, ,n seen it. Tl 

to please, and who wJJI „f her ^^®fe r ie)i of Numln'iSmSntt**™ enced by r 

please her subscribers. The^JJJ”™ £ he S' foilnd in * 

r* jslt-ssSTU"^® - in Proven “‘ s?. t .r e „” 


I must confess to you, at the risk “jg 
of appearing even more social- , 
Istic, that it Is the human aspect , 


d opinions were nr removea Sf* T| s oSniln h object In' movement through an 
>m those of the radical retrain- ^tl jism n Jj® h , ptt ljSj* ho f® expanding series of outer lines, but 

inary. His outlook on Ufe was a wu delineates outlloe either by a series 

ntemplative and melancholic. In ? 1 thS^nH* 1 3J S Sk ’ was 0 ? oi 8& ort, hatched strokes or by a 
SI he wrote to Ills friend the lh « ™L 1 ^Tv Xt a continuous reiteration of contours. 

Itic Sensier: , 11 VntfaSTalhv^wM in" Tha of dle dra ^nR3 lies in 

I must confess to you, at the risk jJjggL Lulled Shwf him. His a degree of clumsiness 

of appearing even more social- use of bibflci subjects compieted accompanied bya vlgourof nitirk- 
Istic. that itls the human aspect s °LeotvS? Se of his work, making hardly ever evident In his 

of tilings, that which is plainly He tfsed S SSentiyr in ” The Votings except in the very late 
human, tfiat toucltes mo most in cj iei> i, eri i Showing Travellers their works of die 1870s. When Millet 
ait; and that if 1 could accom- of 1857 Led St Se pil- dr8 , w from ( taiaglnation in. that 

plish that which I wished to do. JHJ, Jf Emma"The Harves- curious series of romantic themes 
or even attempt it, I would do (IBSlTbS 6n the story of ba“d on the American Far Weatj- 

nothing else titan that which Ruth ^ Boaz, both In the current n Baon S ®A d wSS^VSn'irf mSSJ 
stems from impressions derived e3d)lbl4ioni an ^ in his treatment. Budai and h ^ he . f of M 

front the aspect of nature, either via tfia etdjhtgs of Rembrandt, of McCulloch —his handling or line 
in terms of figures or of lands- the Holy Family. waa “ eer ‘ 


cape. And it would never be the 
joyful side of things that I would 


What dm exhibition reveals Is 


see. I do not know where this is that Millet was not only an artist 

to be found and I have never of great power but also one of uf? „„„ .. 

seen it. That which is - experi- extraordinary, diversity. Front Ids included in the Hayward exhlbi* 
enced by me as joyful is to be earliest work, based on the - pamt- tlon, are of a different kind. Lika 
found in the calm and silence ing of Fragonard and Rubens, to certa j n 0 f the pastels, they, are in?, 
that one revels In, either In the • the late pictures _ of the seasons tenS iy e j y worked and. the very del- 
forest or near 10 cultivated (brought together for the first Ume j CBte , cross-hatching used like a r 


was freer- ■ ■ 

Some of the niost moving draw¬ 
ings, " The Flight into Egypt” 
(1863-64) and the "Lobstermen" 
dating from the late 1850s, both. 


recommended. 


?3 1 ■ 

a 1 : 1 3 } further layers . of-.rttend-/and . «;Rolando Piwho was le(V Mter , WgpforWns ; may be si 

III ill i ' • licbl3 J • L^OPA. osd/lutinR betweett • states : MIWM Ruminated 

*^i *1 V ! '■ ' : ^ VOrk,j Conrad comos jnto : it, -Thom\o£.intensive excitation and euloltial dian. mythology, and sai 

. J I -ii-1 ii\, : £^^^ s T l 5 C JS uss ^ . Au i^ n depression, -died ln 1973,- He had';- neor^ ;a ratidaTf?^d by 1 


raS W hidi"n‘j«.ldlcS | ^ 

Ions were , ascribed the SwirJiitf brushstrolcW in . the; Wi 


^ i tions^-edd freqynntly waspl^^^^^ 
:: \ ■■ Tdy la |W. UTLS readers will fl0d-4bme 
, ’to names—i-Maey .'DopiTas . oil 


ricet in 
R«in-d 
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. remarked.; A m 
tbo revisions of 
and time' reoul 
perceptions, -in 
dllatoi contract, 


le anthropologist as •' 

. topics Shuiined. by 
sibling, Mon. . ■ i . 


* ■ r.i r. . 
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. C. : P. Snow wnj**] 

in the admirable J 
George Orwell- 
writer's history^ 
can be, and Dr 
.. as any-* GeegTi 
by Jeffery 
personal, reputs^f; 
Bertrand F usse J 
/ Graham Gree®^ . 

‘ Angus Wilson-'?* 

. The Critical 

• j- . (£793.1 and.Wj. 

: v • by A; J-Sm»th t£H 


Tithes : .* The latest 
is devoted to 
Sd to-investigate a. 
efactlon this series 
Laa welj researched 
jSl/Heritage, edited 
rwell’s critical and 
w.; : Critics Include 
E : Rvelyn Waugh, 
Qtthony Powell und 
id® WlJHnnt Blake 
[W-. E-. -'’Bentley.‘Jr., 
|^Heritage,,.edlred ‘. 


- land.... 

That some of Millet's pictures-— 

!' The Man with; the Hoe For bi. 
stance—were greeted with abuse 
and that bidden political. impH- . 
cations were..ascribed to.-htany . 0 ^'• 
his‘ works ' was largely -due to his 
subject-matter' and to fluctuating 
attitudes towards the peasant pop* 
ulation of [France, MiHetis pearaota • 
and the imdges of mahual labour -, 
that his paintings cpnteJned seemed..; 
menacing in'the middle Oi the can- : 
tury'. following 1 1848,' Twenty-five 
years later, the same Images j Wpf® 
seen r . as roasinring- by- the brban. 

boiii-gepfs.lei and; me figures 
paintings foterpretdd. ds^ymbolsLof, 
immutable, stability.[Later still, ^llj-. 

-. , let's subject-matter wa» coas(derecL . 

■ 1 at least «pong iflteHemualsi-to be . 


since 1881). there is continual 


^ anticipate Seurat -in an uncanny 
i wayj ■ '• ■' 

’One hundred-'of Millet’s draw- 
( ings, all from the Louvre collec- 
, tipn, are in the. Phaido.n bqok, 
which contains • a comprehensive 
• though :■ somewhat - unimaginative' 


duality ■ of' 
auction is -1 


painting h^prete.d .M^ymootf^Dr, . of Jntense . ^ completely' arbitrary scale. A note 

IitHndtAle- stabHity.T.Latdr •, famolatlve serenity JH . which the . on page' 29: explains that for “tech- 

, let's ^ubjeot-matter. : 'SEUSEr * •iconograbhy pf the, arrested ges-.: nical. or aesthetic- Jasons fceflain 

' ^ . 1 ,® . .ture, found ^'-so often Ih hla :pflW drawings havaTtad to be blown.'up 

sentimentA ren,eCttofe_ POfop»y . iagSj. conveys a sense of. finality*'. 5 or reducedBtit nothing seems - CO 
St datht' Some of h h pictures oainmd : justlEy the fact'tbat .fo a -volume 

•'vSiiJSto^fES- fact 8e that 'tilde with a vaporous tonal modulation measuring . 14 X 11+ inches ' aq me 

lie. reaotwm. tne• 1 nlnL-e ' nal* .'.Mim* nn-< 4 l »4rfl ... (rtnfi hotfa liaan nrilarSBil fait. 


■ drawings have , had to be blown . up ' 
' 5 or reduced But nothing seems to 
: justify the fact' that .ip a • volume 
•' measuring .-: 14 X.1H inches some 
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Sociolinguistics 

A Critical Survey of the 
Theory and Application 
Norbcrt DUtmar 

Theoretical Linguiuitt 1 
A comprehensive intro¬ 
duction to all aspects of j 
sociolinguistics. Norbcrt 
Diumar provides a critical 
perspective of sneia- 
linguistic theory, tracing its 
history and suggesting 
lines of fuLure 
development. 

Publication February , 
Cloth £9-95 Paper jL'4'95 

Education in 
Tudor and 
Stuart England 

David Crcssy 

Doe it wen is of AloJem 
History 

The documents show the 
evolution of education in 
Tudor and Stuart England 
and the social and political 
pressures which boro upon 
it. The only collection of 
documents on this subject* 
this book describes the 
education system, its 
teachers and curricula and 
the evolution of theory* 

Cloth £ 5 '95 Paper A'='95 

The Abinger 
Edition of 
E. M. Forster 

Whore Angela Fear To 
Tread 
Edited by 
Oliver Stallybrass 
Forster's earliest completed 
novel has been corrected by 
reference to the original 
manuscript. 

Cloth jCs‘95 
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Anthony Kearney 
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ferry Moroccan troops is, we sug- eagerly concur^/? u 
gest, something of a red herring, if two young m£,, A y „ C {W(* 
not academic. under tlieFr ninL,. 0 "ad , 

Finally, he is also wrong when lie hanged. Having wrfttS? 8 * 6 
assumes we were unaware of the on the i-efiiieincms ^f”.!. 80 
controversy that has ra^ed for so have here delibemeTv ,^ 8 A 
long about the reanansihil, t-v tli« ire Mnm.. . ly tOueluh 


Northumbrian 

History 


Heinrich Boll 


pronouncements may perhaps seem an aesthetic which, as represented 
predictable. Indeed the very con- by Professor Stern’s de haut en bus 
cept of the intellectual evokes attitude, shows itself rn 


mo S rarSue J s "TdnriS » SS i-ffiJflE 

fs jogs 

be more predictable than the cvalu- ^ evance ’ _ . we decided onlj 


a « i ' **!£ tiie university ot Lcimmirgii, to 
f7.H p ct ?* hijieview my Hook on the English 


only, Each general ion of historians 
asks different qiiusiions of tlie 
basic source nuitcri.il nt hand nod 
arrives at different answers. Thus 
in recent years M. E. J nines, B. W. 
Becking sale and other scholars 
huvo conclusively shuwn that the 
Tudor North wns not as backward 
as some remote parts of Europe 
between 1480 and 1520, the decades 


advc ill 
Trofessor 
such a ct 


naturally lead him to regato'the sTnc a l^s'wh£h SVimeS Warwickshire CV4 7^.' 

“ i me n !!f Ct t UaIlzed and E* like Btill to asLme winySlu'y 

sla,,ce . , of Gunter the mouth-piece function of. as it t rpi tv ri 

Grass as somehow making for but- were, the 11 conscience n f ,u„ I lip Tjqv l»n 
.« littratur.. After .11, intellectual Si-VTS * h ", lne Ua J 


W14 8DP. ' * 

Sir,-—Although it is fashionable 


indeed 


Grass as somehow making for but- were, dm "conscience of the * Tlie DaV Guemira fobkm*^h ri°- ^o 017 lhese Aays As fo1, ">7 allegedly m,rri.iJ ee,nning8 mxil 1707 « 1977 or 1 h Aj 1 8t0 1 crat f c Jf nd r °y al > *»“*• 

ter literature. After all, intellectual nation" Thus the mate oofnt of VTUCmiCa i h «United States for every of Weldoii 1 I snedf Ln " ilkiJ,e y Dnd - Admittedly, the concept of mention ni local affairs came from 

ambiguity. Irony, excellence of Boll's Kaherina Stem ia sureW no TA« j , fS, the world, I still readei of his amliuS? ff"** borders 88 a «**<>« could well outside the Northumbrian com- 

exnression, energy and vigour, etc, the predictably ‘‘pure" or*nas- Died SSin t nf d fc2SS to Bttribute dio Howell’s remark abm^ ^ bj6 *lPP®al to the distinguished author “»unity, through the royal English 

this is what dcrenmnos iho quality slve’"characrer of the main Fimir^ or B brutality to civilians in pardoning tlio ° ^ * work such as Europe: The and Scottish courts and privy coun- 

or beauty" of literature, isn’t it ? but the antidemocratic tanden _f Ir *~ Parb ®P s we "new authors 51 t S. ti,e ^dntittedly barbarous "prerogative ^mergence of an Idea. However, cite and the Council of the North 

Ultimately, however, such an acs- tiaiiy fascist nature of^nrfmw^J T as J^ UB ^ 1 Thomas rather quaintly * c }? ? f G 5??®£ a J Sherman J« die Pot” hist V vivJriI^ ‘Jj 0 ® 6»orom a social, economic, political at York. It is arguable that fac- 

thetic tells us more about Professor gutter press which wirh^.tfnu us in his review of our ^JHf ncaJ1 Cl . vii War. When ona Nothing C i/ n ^ af * flud ^ egal view, it might be tional disputes between leading 

fiwrn than about Heinrich BSJI. foss of Sibni^ ln ti,- , any book Day Guernica Died (Janu- Jo ° ks over tlie history of wmfare uccm nf a- e *««, Slued that the bordera are a less • membew of these institutions, thi 
One wonders for instance, whethir destroys tuth en ^^hriouJ ?n«nS S' 7 ^rP^ 8 we should “ot SS two S KSD P a riin^J > *^ tf^regtontoanaay the faigiland Earl of Huntingdon and lieron 

he finds Solzhenitsyn's moral -_-«- a i_? n .-° bvlous lnnocent dareto take issue with old ..i.tw amplea which come tn minri 5.* ir_5L p .«f ar l»®nie , it IoUmm dmtone of England. It at some future Hunsdou, for example. wen 

values equally predictable or 
whether ho would have recorded a 
similar verdict had flbll written 
something morally akin to The 
Lost Honour of Katharine Blum in 


he finds Solzhenitsyn's moral ^ Z3Sh sSS° S.™“ Jaretotake issue rithdldauthor a mplea wbioh^ tomin d : at S 
values equally predictable or reriew fh ? Lok LS^ 8 ® 8 t0 Thon,as ' hut ** one respect Peninsular'War or the 175% IJSl. 

whether Ii a would have recorded a acquahiting a meLSSfouJESi ^ W ® Eeel we mu8t ' f”.®* Acadiena £nui & 

MmeSlng e, m5aH? d ofin 1 ' to^rS E u # i *M udi ® ncfl the flct that Thomas claims that tha ous rf 

mujmM 

own, for historical specificity aciu- wfmt he coSera , lt against A «ording to surviving German SK"3 like Ht«h Thonfas (Janua y 

pies a very low p i ace in p^ fess c D “ C °Fn^f S b i ?f c n u n ^ eilts * ^October 193G nearly ? a 3 l do !S n ?t Gave a beite? fcnSJ 

Stems aesthetic criteria. After all, scheme hi tbat value 14,000 troops had baen transported |?“8 0 _ °f the history of warfare 

r « ot tIie essence of “ benutl- And a« if m M Ifr^ np °E flry t0 Sp f I ! f ™ m Af nca by a squad- t0 choose any particular ex- 

fui" literature lie precisely in i« is £ ^ 5 ow r , ,ght Ba 1 l r - n °{ J, linkers 52. Theie miHtary ^ pla to castigate for whS i S S url£ 
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, a ^rnnnjent loWovis A»!one of England. It at some future Hunsdou, for example, wero 
underdown s Pride’s Purge,dilate an objective scholar attempts responsible for much of the misery 
cent and acclaimed analysis vto write the history of a " region suffered by tho common people of 
tmsia of ■ ignorance ”, of Britain 51 which until 1603 was Northumberland at the hands of 


during a period when feudalism, 
whether or the legitimate or tlie 
bastard variety, had ceased to be 
of any great significance. I sug¬ 
gested that Northumbrian surname 
groups, in contrast to those in Scot¬ 
land, fell into rapid decline after 
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admirer; 11 


i ot Susan Kennedy did not approve of 
the my novel Chalky, I did not repine 
and unduly since one who could refer to 
lud- “ buying a commission 11 and " the 
had post-Cardwell ian army 11 in the 
’ 1 same paragraph was not an expert 
Mn ® in military history with whom one 
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what might seem to bo a rebuke. 
Mary Renault’s defence (January 
23) appeared to settle the matter. 

However, Ms Kennedy's reply 
(January 30) made a show of offer¬ 
ing " evidence ”, although I am at a 
loss to see how some oral tradition 
handed down through several gen¬ 
erations of a family about a single 
regiment from an Army' surgeon can 
be used to support a general propo- 
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after having been a trooper in the 
16th Lancers. 1 According to all the 
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Madeleine Hope Dodds ? .u * a P°cryphaI, Lieutenant Robertson 
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detpry. ^ he ”ffi a v nntol 100 * 1 tain o£ as Chalky was 

dntributors to ° ut ’ not - Th ^ makes up for the mere 

littery o/ lVorfhmShiw^?'T? lu !5 e difference of raiment 

volumes j of the^^Vlctoria • Nevertheless, >\ 1 note some 
^OUhty History, and to • similar' Oddity betweeh Ms Kennedy and 
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0 p berland, reside witliin the county; 
>1 aftcar 1597 there wero no resident 
[(J lords of any sort in Northumber- 


By Elizabeth Monroe 


FREYA STARK: 

Letters 

Volume 2, 1930-35: The Open Door 
Edited by Lucy Moorchead 
285j)p. Salisbury : Compton Russell. 


The second volume of Freya Stark’s 
letters covers the years of “ growth 
of what was already planted” in 
the way of taste for travel in rough 
places. By this time she was an 
accepted explorer, winner of dis¬ 
tinguished awards, writing works 
which were et once acceptable to 
leading periodicals end to that clas¬ 
sic publisher of travel books John 
Murray, solicited by Who’s Who 
for details of her age and recrea¬ 
tions. She achieved these distinc¬ 
tions chiefly because of her 
readiness to take risks in wild 
country, where the instinct of the 
inhabitants was either to rob and 
kill visitors or to welcome them for 
tho rarity value of their company. 
Freya Stark is never robbed (though 
there was a try for her hot-water 
bottle) probably becauso she travels 
almost penniless with a guide so 
dilapidated that she cannot possibly 
be a grandee, and is always able 
at least to aiart a conversation in 
the local language. She excites 
curiosity, not cupidity. She is the 
more informative in that, being 
female, she can enter the quarters 
of Muslim women aud hear a whole 
different side of life while spicing 
theirs. 

The three journeys that this 
volume covers are her most adven¬ 
turous—two in Persia and one in 
Arabia. The first was to two castles 
of tlie Assassins in north-eastern 
Persia, known but not identified 
until she climbed to the more 
unscalable in her stockinged feet. 
The second journey was into the 
wild _ valleys of Persia’s western 
frontier ruled by a grasping old 
man of tho mountain, the Vali of 
Pusht-i-KuIi. The third was into 
the deep south of Arabia, to which 
she set off in 1935 in order to 
explore the then little known valley 
of tlie Hadhramaut, and thence to 
follow tlie ancient incense route 
westward and discover the collect¬ 
ing-point for frankincense—the lost 
city of Shabwa. 

She lias described all three 
journeys before—those In Persia in 
her The Valleys of tha Assassins 
and that in Arabia iu a volume of 
her autobiography, The Coast of 
Incense. So, to connoisseurs of 
her work, these letters offer no 
surprises, the difference being that 


in her bonks all is known in have 
ended well, where-as when the letters 
arc wrlLicn the outcome is stiil un¬ 
certain. Nevertheless, this second 
volume will attract not just new 
acquaintances to whom all is chnnu 
aud novelty, but old Middle East 
hands too. For the letters are full 
of snapshots of tlie 1930s—the 
British going through Haifa on 
leave from further Asia “ all nice 
and clean and talking In pleasant 
low voices and looking very much 
as if thoy lived In a private club 
in this foreign laud”; the “bad 
velvets and good carpets" of a 
queen’s palace; the Jews in Pales¬ 
tine in 1931 who “ so obviously have 
no use for anyone else , . , that it 
is far better to bo a Jow among the 
Philistines than an unlucky Philis¬ 
tine among the Jews’’. There are 
also glimpses of remembered indi¬ 
viduals—tite Dicksons happy in a 
Kuwait as yet "not a bjt touristy”; 
the Besses offering Christmas hos¬ 
pitality at Aden and sending off a 
shin of their trading fleet "with 
hair a cargo, for my sake”; Sir 
Percy Cox “listening much”, and 
remarking that she could not have 
travelled ns she did “ six years 
□go”, and above all Vyvyen Holt 
(referred to throughout as C.H., 
being then a captain) who alter¬ 
nately attracted and maddened her 
with nis eccentricities, silences, cold 
shoulders and sudden friendly ges¬ 
tures. 

This stage of her life is tlie 
zenith of her struggle between a 
determined mind ana a frail body. 
Zllnessea dog almost every advou- 
ture. They Include enteritis, malaria, 
chronic dysentery, catarrh mini dust 
storms, dengue fever and, finally, 
serious measles that vender her de¬ 
lirious (“ I began to feel as if 
Destiny were playing ninepins with 
me”) and that make her heart go 
“ quite mad ”. Often she is denied the 
excursions that she has planned. 
Worst of all,she Is forced by her rac¬ 
ing heart to abandon the discovery 
of Shabwa—only to learn that a 
“horrid stunting German who has 
written a cheap book about this 
countiy" had got there first. He 
was Hans Helfritz, popular author 
and ace photographer, and she later 
rejoices to team that: knowing no 
Arabic, he was “fired ant by the 
Beduln in three hours’’. (In 1936 
die worthier St John Philby, with 
some difficulty, finally reached 
Shabwa, a melancholy site then 
barely inhabited; today it is a 
quarrylng-gi'ound for archaeologists 
of several nationalities, some of 
whom arrive by helicopter.) 

Letters, far better than any book 
written afterwards, illustrate die 
joys, moods, frustrations and dis¬ 
comforts of desert travel. They 
disclose tlia nightmare of writing up 
notes at the end or a Jong day lest 
scribbles made unobtrusively be¬ 


come meaningless by the next d<iy; 
ilic tedium of waiting ( M Still here; 
one does learn 10 be patient in 
Persia—everyone so amiable and 
Full of kindness, but nothing gc>s 
done’*, and again, "A 2 iz is not here 
but only expected which in Persia 
is a dubious word”). There arc the 
beds In which one is cither suffo¬ 
cated or fly-bitten; the immediate 
risks of taking photographs of tha 
superstitious or fanatical; the tasto 
of eggs toasted in ashes; the “ plea¬ 
sant smell of mist in a dry land”, 
a ®d “ the desert’s transitory spring 
all faint green in the distance with 
the brown earth showing through 
like copper iu old Sheffield plate”. 
The joys and pangs of mountaineer¬ 
ing are likewise recorded. A first 
cUmb VP “? proper Dolomite 
tower is a triumph, but: " I won- 
tier if a fly has the same feelings 
over his first window-pane.” As 
for coming down, and the "unplea- 
satlt moment of dangling in space” 
when first introduced to the human 
block-Qnd-tackls method that the 
Germans call an Abseil and tha 
French en rappel: 

I think I must have a scienti¬ 
fic mind, because the only thought 
« $ an r °meittber in tlie crisis was: 

It can’t be so unpleasant to be 
hung after all.” 

These letters transport any 
reader into another world both in 
rime and place. And fay timo 
is meant not only the past, when 
a woman of forty wondered whether 
it wns demure and proper to go off 
on a desert trip with a man and 
without a chaperone, but the future. 
As Dame Freya puts it in one of 
the few letters of condolence in 
the book: 

I do not know—but if we are 
strong, and have faith in life and 
its richness of surprises, and held 
its rudder steadily in our hands? 
I am sure we will soil into quiet 
and pleasant waters for our old 
age. 

The editing of this volume is bet¬ 
ter than that in Volume 1, but 
still leaves something to be desired, 
especially in the index. For in¬ 
stance Antonin Besse, to whoso 
munificence St Antony's College, 
Oxford,, owes its existence, was 
knighted, but, being a good French¬ 
man, was never "Sir Antonin". And 
a quick dip into a public library 
would have supplied the forenames 
or initials and subsequent titles of 
men and women who are mentioned 


die entiles are indexed as “ later 
Lord . and even “of Hunger- 
ford To treat aH alike would have 
required little effort, and con¬ 
sistency is a virtue. 
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Short-cuts to Xanadu 

By Warwick Gould 


Pl.TKK II AIN (NO (EJdllor) * 

Tlic Hashish Club 
An Audiology of Drug Literature 

Volume 1: The Founding of the 
Made) n Tradition 
From Coleridge to Crowley 
264pp and 20 illustrations. Peter 
Owen. £4.50. 

Volume 2: The Psychedelic Era 
From Huxley to Lennon 

160pp. Peter Owen. £3.25. 

The hashish Club is a dispiriting 
collection. Peter Halnlng, a prolific 
anthologist, approaches a far from 
exhausted sublet exhuustedly, 


come, deserves- belter than "Toni 
LettersFrom Poe's "A Tale of 
the Hogged Mountains ” the collec¬ 
tion moves to the Club des 
iradiischins, with new translations 

/Urn. fj nnan 1^ f* I_t I ■ k d ^ 


ivmvr, JHCK ieais . just about Trevulfia , and cur 
everything is wrong here, not least his own breakdown. 


i— — TV. >*“““=** Many is. ■■■miuii is uKcwise eitiier scanty or n • , , “ ,OK nusuisii in 

however, tidily shorn of its useful redundant. y Pans In the 1890s, lie 1ms chosen 

and often ironic subtitles. „ , „ a story set in Paris. It lins not the 

Th . afl , Mrl . ... . , g 1 ™ "tost valuable reprinting is remotest connection with drugs, if 

editorial inter-chapters miss of Havelock Ellis’s essay "Mescal: Mr Homing hod printed sav “Roil 
LThi , l QCe, ? r u hBraIsare fl alsub - A, FW Artificial Paradise”, a Alchemica ”, where tho fnmWlc k 
*‘* nd 1,10 unture of drug clinically observed account of Ellis’s revealed lu visionary nrosc * nn.l 
^ ^j,lf re S Ue "L ar £ hl l ectur , 0lis f n > oj^^Pfriences with the drug, and where incense has a iMJ 
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immemorial imnartlaHh,., """ 

actenstically eW“xJ 

■pf JSSjSErich, or little by little 

.V. 1 .?. . best description 

iiiTS 1 ’ ulul °f the t- r - - - - - — - collation and publication of The 

lin ( -f. S V lnr ” ,,s 9 U “% of v ..... n AIIHn .i Complete Greed of Erich von Siro- 

Prose^?y JCan-LOUp BOUrget. heim (1972), The Complete Wed- 

■■ ■. *V U 1)l : Quincey w rnta J i - —.. ding March (1974), and now of a 

•“ i Ult «« luc fcy baa^ == - - ■ .. - "Pictorial Record” of Stroheim’s 

lie [Hose, but “oratory", fEBMAN G. WEINBERG : nine films. Largely from Mr Wein- 

Ycl f vvtsii Symons tLiltrohciin berg's own collection, the stills are 

Vohm,.. ‘ ,WI * ll '? P r «e S Pictorial Record of His Niue arranged in order to reflect Stro- 

voiunie I, In ihcir shwiHrtia hcim’s original screenplays, rathei- 

detuchiiiciit from which K n n , ., „ than the films as released (if 

visionary experience ^J(59pp. Constable. £3 released). They are accompanied 

integrity not f 01tn J f V "" .. .i-— — by captions which often are the 

I svcliuilelic lira", Velum#i . . . films* actual rifles, and supple- 

tliin indued. 0 ( many the early dneme^ mented by publicity material, 

Mini Ey only Iluxlay wlili 8 is less well synopses and complete credits. 
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faded lruiuliesi.r“tr a ^e silent film have to be archaeo- ™ JSTZSL 

Lennon, Kot uiiac. G ev^L b Slsts or h 1,a !^ , S t / 2n 8ist8 ' an M d DeviPs Passkey (1920), P nor of The 
HPfcVjffi <lasl ! 1,1 Honeymoon (Part 2 of The Wei 

scorned \S3TJSt 

SjjJ Ginsberg’* , dc ®" d rffe/JS 

mile chuuder lo ihAi?dS/SL, s S*Sp“ director’s death), nor of Walking 

of Leary, there h a SSSu.2? Dow * Broadway (1932-33), Ms only 

less suspension of sdi<r\|£ waiting. film. (However, kr Wein- 

MrHrinfe^oes much too for when he 
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i a cion wittt tne ticdonal forms of “own" poets. Early biographers 
io famastique ”, the extraordinary °*_ Ellis tell us that one was Yeats, 
einchmeiit of the early drug writers w h °. w* Ellis, had shared Arthur 
id tiiefr refusal to dogmatize about Symons’s rooms in the Temnlp 


obiwuuiia uiiiii (ivccaiitiiuitl^izeu 

writers. Coleridge, De Quincey, Poe, 
Courier, Baudelaire, Yeats—Mr 
Homing lias raked over the Roman¬ 
tics and Symbolists, The most pleas¬ 
ing offerings ore well-known antho¬ 
logy pieces by second-string writers, 
pruest Dowson, Francis Thompson, 


truest iJowson, Francis Thompson, are "the famous Eualls 
James Thomson. Biogi-nphy uSlurrSf j 

Mr Iloinlng has chosen works ° ver simplification. “Od 
Witten either under the influenca k , ,. K ,c l, is , spparc 
of drugs or as a result of drug ex- }-< ,| o rI “Se’s inability tc 
perionco by " accredited ” writers. laudanuin «abit. Yeai 
Tho criteria nr e no sooner made 
than waived. Coleridge’s "The w-, • , - ^ 

Wanderings of Cain” seems to have L nif h h / 

been mjsoppreli ended ; his “ A He- J7 11 || fl I 

Visi Z a ^ ^ ouJd aeem more A1V 

suitable. De Guincev is mfcpmhr,, —— - 

represented, but then his new “ ---— 

Styles of prose architecture, us fan- By Martin Tlirnnll 
tastic as John Martin’s - Belshazzar’s J J lUI 1 UrneiI 
Feast” or Frift Long’s Metropolis, ..— 

A^!" h . aa LEOPOLDO DURAN . 


oT P at£erns of synaesthetic responses to mescal is overwrought «The House in the 
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Faith, hope and fiction 
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He has excluded hard druj^ists is Herman G. Weinberg who, von Sirohoim In Hello Sister! ’ 
b®lng of "minor litennpaving written books on Sternberg For an alternative opinion on this 
Ir Volume 2 is therefore if#n<l Lubitsch, has embarked on tilie itcnr-coiueniporni-y “ remake ” of 
essence of the century’s bra 
can only say it does not 
of a buzz. When the 
Yeats says, an. honest mi&Vi 
pretend that grease [is]-' 


Walking Down Broadway, sou 
Michel Cinicm in ; j u*-ir(/ Nu 131, 
October 1971.) Besides, Giieen 
Kelly (1928) was never completed 
nor properly released; Foolish 
Wives (1921-22) was heavily cur, 
Afemj Go Round (1922-23) was 
only partially shot by Sirolic-im, 
then finished and signed by Rupert 
Julian. The existing version of 
Greed (1923-24) is about one-twen¬ 
tieth of the footage actually shot 
by Stroheim. Tn brief, out of a 
total of nine films, two survive in 
more or less the form Sirohcim 
had wished: Blind Husbands 
(1919) and The Merry Widow 
(1925)—the latter in spite of some 
sizable cuts. It ds, of course, to be 
hoped that archaeological “finds" 
will again be made, comparable to 
that— by Mr Weinberg himself, a 
few years ago—of the two African 
reels from Queen Kelly. 

But pictorial books are not just 
memorials of lost films. They are, 
in a sense, the next best thing to 
tho film itself, and more illuminat¬ 
ing than many a written exegesis. 
This, for obvious reasons. Is even 
more true of the silent cinema, in 
which the image is die prime con¬ 
veyor of information. The plot of a 
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fflfdj - Gfcjp which Is of course 
the 9nly one of the novels in which 
a rn-iest himself is the protagonist. 
When the uovel was 


rL.iie.7ii —7- . ^ "jot-ueei nnyier'S 
PniiSIS? ?. d 4Sf d Confessions. Wilkie 
CoJhnas "Tho Candlestick Ghost” 
evades any connection with drugs, 
which are also ultimately tangential 
to Algernon Blackwood’s pale 
pastiche of Bulwer-Lyttoii's "The 
-Haunted and the Haunters”, “A 
Psychical Invasion”. 

TjJJnSW* 8 d ®*, ic «te« Volume 1, 
The Founding of the Modem Tradll 
«pn, to the memory of James 
Clarence Maagan, "lost—but not 

vER“d£ {Uxm f l Johnson, 

Joyce, none of these forgot 
B p 1 S tas * one suspects, 
°¥F 1 account « a 


LEOPOLDO DURAN t able ni.mlSSi P «r a M WI ™ 8 conaIder - 

La Crisis del Sncerdote cn Graham "jisguidedly described^"Ta^'Sbe 
Grccnc at the priesthood”. Dr Durln’s 

317pp. Madrid: Biblioteca de itas He re l ard s 

Autores Christianos. 300 ptas. treS?s^ Ihf « aild 


henovels in which tfiEfB « being duo to moral, 
is the protagonist. ?he "whlsbr SS’ 1 difficulties, 
was first published exrnnoS . ^naturally nn 

E. with a consider- SJEF® Si these fa- 



He regards T 8 1,1-0bJems l espectivoly. 
t novel and r J* clear from this that in 
'nest not p ra bain Greene s works the priests 
nit As iflmo. are always lnrin.».Aj i_ A 


"A serious study of Graham sense He w«5° ro in f»dern 
Greene ”, we are'told in the intiS origfi and SumOh Wa ? °L/ lu ? lblB 
duedon tq La Crisis del sacerdSe, pious ffldSS ♦5 h i, npt P artl cularly 
•especially if the study deals vridt B°3d 

the priest, cannot be carried out ue «er nia position. •• 

completely without taking into con- . In spite of fornication bh j j ; T 
slderation the theological dimen- ing. bis piety becom^ h- l d ?" fc ' 
sipn which provides Tils writings and genuliie when e< Vi 

with a transcendental quality." It the only priest left £i T,.™™ 
follows from this that for anyone brutally nei-secutni 
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priests are " men of flesh 
with human defects” and 
one pf them “appears ti 
complete success when deal 
a difficult case", there li 
P. difference between then 
kind of priest who “S 
divine mission ”, and who 
possible exception of tw 
Priests in The Heart of l 
oau A Burnt-out Case is c 
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nis emphasizes the special 

ot Graham Groone’s works kr Above, David Niven with Evelyn Keyes in Enchant- 
prlests usually fail to sobj: ment (1948). Right, William Powell with Lillian 
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C'“ r , mangan- would 

2?J® b !® n better represented by “A 

rha? K?n°i P *° Me o£ laudanum” 
piat brilliant sequence of atoned 

rB^ Ufln ^HUes, worthy of Colo- 

ridees noteliontn « n_._ 


- ~'r* '-““‘“r uuc is a port 

and acarca, y Within 

SiTll tW ftL ampass , o£ ao “ drugs. 

it* 1 **!? Dterature of alcohol has 
i3es” neW ,hro8lloIds « now annto- 

. real criterion is not drugs, 

„ Kcats > Crabbe, 
«w n ° ns ’, ?* art . Crane, Barley’s 
""P™* “ «I1 loll victim to As 

unsalabllity of the vans onjii.i.... 


-pen Knowieoge ot theology. ca-nfly, the modIb 
V e ,epoW® Hinrfin is admirably his personal qualities 

qualiHed for his undertaking. He JjMJ 8 .Jwewma whom bermeen DiCdKl 1 
-ia a Catholic priest who took docto- temporary refuge and J 

rates in theology in Rome, in Eng- F e jjaatenant who la resi»ririhl« ■ 
lish literature at King’s Collegt f° r his execution | | , , ~ 

Loiidon and in nhilosophy and ^successfully to peisuad? a pri^ n„ ,, " 

letters at Madrid University where ? v ] 10 abandoned Ms vocatfii to Alflll Bell 

he is now professor of English ?,“ r fif "whisky priest’s”confJ£ -_* 

literature. Tho result is that his bef fl ore he Is shot. !Hie resSt 

work is one of tho most perceptive is that for Dr Durdn he 3a - -Iwff * flRwm —' 

studies of the novelist that we nave. mart 3 ,r and a hero. ' 38 ™ a GERAI,D BRfiNAN : 

“ft _ f ^ 6 “ f Dr Durin A lie. „£ Onrt Own 
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film is, of necessity, a skeleton; 
what matters is the way it is 
fleshed out. Tims, lu a still from 
Blind Husbands the basic sentimen¬ 
tal triangle (doctor’s wife—Dr 
Armstrong—Austrian lieutenant) is 
undoilined by ironicnl details in 
the decor: the doctor sits directly 
beneath a hunting trophy (n deer’s 
antlers, the symbol of a deceived 
husband), the wife next lo a 
carved, heart-shaped Tyrol chair, 
an oblique reference tn her 
coquetry. Mr Weinberg himself 
suggests allusion s to the tli roe 
witches in Macbeth (The Devil's 
Passkey) and lo "Don Tuan swal¬ 
lowed by Hell ” (Foolish Vl'iuej); 
much more striking is Trina sleep¬ 
ing with her 2S0 $20 gold pieces, a 
modern embodiment of Danae 
(Greed)- Eroticism is expressed by 
the oye-masks of the girls In the 
"white orchestra” (The Merry 
Widow ) or by Rodin’s "The Kiss” 
present both In The Wedding 
March and in Queen Kelly. Such 
eroticism, with its connotations of 
riches (bearskin rugs, champagne 
glasses), sadism (fettered black 
slaves), bestiality (Foolish Wives, 
page 42), clashes thematically and 
visually with the chaste romanti¬ 
cism of trees In blossom (The 
Merry Widow, The Wedding 
March); o romanticism also im¬ 
bued with religious feeling (Queen 
Kelly: trees fit bloom, the cross, 
the convent girls). To the names of 
directors Influenced by Stroheim’s 
realism and rightly mentioned by 
Mr Weinberg (the Sternberg of 
The Salvation Hunters, the Renoir 
of Nana, Bunuel) should be added 
those influenced by his equally 
powerful formalism: the Sternberg 
of The Scarlet Empress , the Ophuls 
of De Mfiperiing d Sai-ajevo. The 
omnipresent Viennese tradition 
ranges from tho historical-docu¬ 
mentary (Emperor Franz Josef act¬ 
ing as witness to the count’s wed¬ 
ding, Merry Go Round ) to the Ruri¬ 
tanian (the double-heeded eagles 
on King Nikita’s coffin in The 
Merry widow , or at the top of the 
grand staircase in Queen Kelly. 

In his introduction, Mr Weinberg 
touches on Stroheim the Viennese, 
but some of Ills comparisons seem 
rotlier arbitrary. Schnitzler per¬ 
haps, but Kafka? Weinberg 
smothers Stroheim' in literary 
roferences (Stendhal, Flaubert; 
perhaps more appropriately, 
Cillne). The danger is that undue 
emphasis is put on Stroheim’s 


slidncomings ns what he was tint 
primarily, a writer. Stroheim’-, nm. 
copiion of heredity (Greed) is its 
naive us Zoln’s, and his lilies, like 
• huso of Griffith, belong io nine- 
toentli-cciuury literature, nr.c 
necessarily “great". For example-, 
Mr Weinberg laments the loss of 
an “ill-fated title”, twice cut, first 
from Greed, then from The UVd- 
dine March. It would have rend: 
“Then night drew her sable enr- 
luin down and pinned it wiih a 
star." Comparisons with contem¬ 
porary directors might have been 
more instructive. More than Grif¬ 
fith, Dc Mills comes to the mind, 
because of the attention to cos¬ 
tumes mid sets, the naturalistic 
techniques applied to exotic sub¬ 
jects, the eroticism, and singularly 
the symbolic use of hand-tinted 
film: De Mille’s The Golden 
Chance (1916) anticipates Stro¬ 
heim's “ gold-tinting of all gold ami 
gold-like objects in Greed (original 
version) 

Stroheim’s fundamental obsession 
(admirably suited to the cinema) 
was with the relation between the 
splendour of appearances and the 
reality backstage: formalism as the 
faqade of naturalism. Also, formal¬ 
ism as the end result of natural¬ 
ism, for example in his favourite 
waking, dressing, grooming scenes. 
In Foolish Wines, Karamzin, the 
Russian count interpreted by Stro¬ 
heim himself, turns out to be nn 
impostor. What of tlio “genuine” 
ufficcrs and/or aristocrats of the 
other films ? They may not be im¬ 
posters technically, but they are so 
morally (the lecherous lieutenant 
□f Blind Husbands, Prince Mirko hi 
The Merry Widow) or at least his¬ 
torically (Prince Nick! In The Wed¬ 
ding March), because the society 
that props them up is itself but a 
crumbling shell. Thus Stroheim— 
who lind leEt Vienna several years 
before the summer of 1914—was in¬ 
strumental in shaping and Iliustrat- 
' ing the myth of a decadent empire 
about to collapse. His genius and 
his tragedy lay in his complete 
emotional Identification with the 
servants of this empire. In symbo¬ 
lic and psychoanalytical terms, it is 
certainly Important to know that 
Count. Erich Marla Stroheim von 
Nordemvald was really (as Denis 
Marion has conclusively shown) 
plain Erich Stroheim, the son of 
a Silesian Jewish shopkeeper. (Mr 
Weinberg ignores the debate alto¬ 
gether.) But Stroheim played his 
pare so long, so convincingly, at 
times so much against his own in¬ 
terest, that It stuck Lorenzaccio- 
hke, and that he died the Viennese 
ho was not really born. 
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^H5«T reac , ? tl ,against the con- 
yentional world of nis parents with 
their military background In the 
colonies and their fife among fhl 
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ally dlffevent from the experience 
of providing it. Most of the best 
theatrical biographies have been 
written by insiders—ex-actors (like 
Ronald Harwood, who had worked 
with Wolfit) or members of the 
family (like Laurence Irving, 
Daphne du Maurier and Edward 
Craig).. Without having seen all the 
performances, the writer must be 
able first to form, and then to con¬ 
vey, vivid impressions oE what hap¬ 
pened on stage. Mr Cottrell is 
particularly bad at this. He tells 
us nothing oE what Olivier fejt about 
playing Hamlet in 1937; wliat he did 
Is then summed up in four sen¬ 
tences. Three paragraphs are then 
devoted to the critics 1 reactions, but 
in all tills there is only one approx¬ 
imation to a description of the 
audience's experience: Agate called 
it “ the bast performance of Hotspur 
that did present generation has 
.seen”..., 
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Describing the double-bill 
Oedipus and The Critic , Mr Cottrell 
seems less interested In either per¬ 
formance than in the feat of chang¬ 
ing, make-up and costume in fifteen 
minutes. As “the soul-tormented 
self-blinded king”, he says, Olivier 
succeeded in “ achieving moments 
Of stark terror and flashes of 
genuine pathos”. . . 

As Puff, there was some sug¬ 
gestion that: he, sabificed 
audibility In his pursuit of physi- 
cal antics and that'he sought to 
introduce'invented humor, where 
Sheridan’s sparkling wjt needed 
no elaboration. ;..i 

We can’t blame John 1 Cottrell for 
ndt knowing whether Olivier was 
inaudible^ but, like, naughty chil-' 
dren, . pad ’syntax and evasiveness 
seem' to. lead. each other, on. 



yaHcAse Cliches)-Olivier's first wife.- 
M'^soi^nd, bora hlM,Ills'-fifst.child: 
while he was fjlpnhg for the .Hrat; 
time, with. Vivien; Leigh, ,. It '.was' 


one of fate's cruel twists . . . and 
off the set it became obvious to 
everyone around them that they 
wore twin souls, suddenly and 
inexorably and fatefully drawn 
together’ 1 . Later, he and Joan 
Plowright ore described as 
** kindred spirits ”, 

Disappointingly little space is de¬ 
voted to his ten years as director 
of the National Theatre. Approach¬ 
ing this period the prose becomes 
more reverent. “He had no way 
of knowing that the sisyphean 
struggle of his life lay ahead, ten 
years of continually meeting Kip¬ 
ling’s two impostors and endeavour¬ 
ing to treat them both the same.” 
(Even laymen know their “ If 
But the book hurries over produc¬ 
tions, performances and problems 
of planning and. artistic policy to 
squander Its space on controversies. 
Nearly five pages are devoted to 
the squabble about Rolf Hochhuth’s 
Churchill play. The Soldiers, which 
was finally not produced at the 
National. The Dance of. Death, 
writes John , Cottrell, ” arguably 
represents the high-water mark in 
Olivier’s fortunes as director of the 
National Theatre , but; he spends 
less than & page on it. Long Day’s 
Journey into Night bales two pages, 
but most ot them pre 1 filled with 
quotations from : critics and m ea n- 
ingless hyperboles i u a veritable 
.tidal wave of histrionic art” and 
* a titanic third act In which the 
actor opetied up his full bag of 
tricks for a display of human ; emo¬ 
tions ' breathtaking Jo its range, 
riveting in .its: power and pathos " . 

The book Was published in 
London but printed- =*in " the 
United States Bnd presumably aimed 
mainly at the American market. 

; Spellings are, American.' There ore 
numerous mJnor. foaccuracies, such 
as Spelling: G< Hi Lew*?, with ' ah . 
"1”. . There!':is .no, chronology Of 
performances.. and ;r Hie" Index is 
tuadequote.'... ; v. ‘-< : 
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MEGALITHIC SOFTWARE S 
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possibilities. v 
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On April 2 The Times Liter¬ 
ary Supplement will publish 
a special feature on the 
World of Islam. 
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who are interested in adver¬ 
tising in this feature should 
contact the.. Advertisement 
Department' as soon as. pos¬ 
sible: 
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By John Beloff 


CHARLES PAN ATI : 
Supersedes 
Our Potential for 
Ex penance 
274pp. Cape. £4.95. 


Paraseitsory 


The 

is a cruelly ironic one, 


situation in parapsychology 
'. Those in¬ 


voiced in the research know chat, 
while good work is being done, it 
is on a tiny scote, it is chronically 
starved of funds and its findings, 
such as they are, are tentative, Fn- 
socuro and difficult to interpret. At 
the same time, large fortunes are 
being made bjr authors and pulh 
lishers who know how to dress up 
these findings to feed the public’s 
insatiable appetite for tiio sensa¬ 
tional. 

Charles Panatf, physicist mid 
scimico reporter for Newsweek 
magazine. Is not, I am happy ro 
say, one of these parasites. He Is a 
genuine enthusiast and, mare to 
the point, he has done his home- 
work. He has read widely in the 
field and has made personal con¬ 
tact with most of the leading 
researchers and he gives references 
to his sources. The result is an 
up-to-date survey of the parapsy- 
cnological scene that is refresh¬ 
ingly unhackneyed. If there are 
still any readers who imagine that 
parapsychology began and ended 
wth the guessing of Zener cards, 
they will get a sharp surprise. 
Supersenses Illustrates well the 
diversification of the field during 
the past decade as it ramifies Into 
sleep research altered states 
of consciousness, bio - feedback, 


age in the 1960s and certainly die 
psychic age has begun In the 
1970sThe unglamoious truth is 
that every decade has produced its 
crop of psychic wonders which, by 
the next decade, have fizzled out 
and been forgotten by ell but a 
handful of specialists. Nothing that 
Mr Panati relates here suggosts 
that the 1970s will be any dif¬ 
ferent. The psychic age wiH com¬ 
mence when we have discovered 
how to produce reliably the pheno¬ 
mena we arc trying to study, but 
that time has not yet come. 

In the same vein the author tells 
us in his opening chapter: “Today 
the Soviet Union haa more than 
twenty-five centres for the study of 
parasensory perception with an 
annual budget in excess of twenty 
million roubles fabout twenty-one 
million dollars)." it is hard to 
know quite what is meant by 
‘‘centres ’ but the fact is that there 
j.s no official institute for parapsy¬ 
chology in the Soviet Union, no 


claim was never taken very serious¬ 
ly by the parapsychological com¬ 
munity it caught the public imag¬ 
ination and scientists all over the 
world were sufficiently intrigued to 
try replicating the experiments in 
their own laboratories. When fluc¬ 
tuations in humidity and other 
such variables were properly con¬ 
trolled, however, as at uie univer¬ 
sity of Washington, or at Cornell, 
no effect whatever wes observed. 
Mr Panati chooses to ignore this 
and mentions only the one or two 
workers who did obtain effects 
superficially similar to those of Mr 
Backster. He admits that the claim 
is controversial but says “to reject 


nion- 
con- 
incchnuism 


journal and, as for the funding, I 
doubt if anyone knows how much 
the Russians spend o<n this or on 
anything else. Why, then, does Mr 
Panati make such claims? The 
reference makes it clear that he is 
repeating what he rend in Psychic 
Discoveries Behind the Iron Cur¬ 
tain, that chatty bestseller by two 
American Journalists, S. Ostrander 
and L. Sciiroeder, who retail the 
stories they picked up in the 
course of their travels in the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe. 
Tins mine of misinformation is 
cited in almost every chapter. 

Again and again Mr Panati 
betrays a wi lling ness to suspend 
critical judgment that I am quite 
sure he would never allow himself 
when reporting other fields of 
i. Space allows for only one 


flatly the core philosophy of Becks- appear capable of Influencing 
ters work is to deny the possibility tally nil electronic randomizer 
that plants In some way interact trolling the Switch!na media 
with humans". This is nonsense. It 
is one thing to acknowledge the 
possibility that some people inuy 
exert a psychokiuetlc effect on 
plant growth (there is sonic quite 
good evidence for this that ante¬ 


dates Backster), hut quite another 
to attribute emotions and tele¬ 
pathic powers to plants, which is 
precisely what Mr Backster menus 
by his "primary perception in 
plants", By discussing Mr Backs- 
ter’s claims in tho context of a 
chapter on telepathy Mr Panati is 
contributing to this confusion. 

The reader will also encounter in 
these pages one James Davis. Mr 
Davis is credited with the amaz¬ 
ingly successful series of experi¬ 
ments demonstrating ESP 
rodents, using u full 
set-up. Later _ __ 

with demonstrating PK in chickens, broke after tiuTnSrtStte 1 
and even in fertile eggs, which of this hook was afi * 25 ' 

for the English 


|The Principia 


the author has here beat* 
frank with his reada?- 1 * 
unpleasant duty 
explain this mystery 
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Counter-Reformation science 


By C. B. Schmitt 
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In 1858 the streets of Grantham— 
where Newton was at school—were 
crowded by " persons to whom the 
word ‘ respectable ’ in all Its pccii- 
. , Aorly EnRlish signifientiou could he 

why science ultimately declined in These letters fill in muiiM properly applied ”, nil out to 
4 # f h “ e letters of Malpighi's details of Malpighi's sc!«Celebrate the unveiling of a statue 
” at scientific research and discoveries and are bdb^" the great man. Cheered by a 
and study could be maintained at contribution to die bister ft sympathising nudlence seated oil 
a high level at the very height of modern science. While platform which had boen r 


the power of the Counter-Re form a- as~ri cii' in" in'fbrmation on^PP ,0 P ri at ?'y dWUled Into compart- 


tion. 


was a subject on which lie and 
Hooke had corresponded smne years 
previously, nnd u subject in which 
he nt first owed more to Descartes 
than (as was supposed before Dr 
Wiiiteside drastically revised the 
accepted picture) to Kepler nnd 
Galileo. For long he had believed 
in the Cartesian vortices. There is 
little doubt, however, that the cor¬ 
respondence with Hooke was the 
catalyst Newton needed, even 
though Hooke's pretentious claims 
to the inverse square law later 
caused Newton to reject virtually 
any association with Hooke's ideas. 

It was Newton’s renewal of in¬ 
terest in dynamics which led. within 
three years, to the publication of 
his greatest work, Philosaphiae 
Naturalis Principia Mathematica. 
Since this work is iho centre of 
attraction around which nil New¬ 
tonian scholarship lends in revolve, 
whether knowingly nr otherwise, any 
study of its genesis is dnuhlv in¬ 
teresting. Volume G of ilie Mathe¬ 
matical Papers contains what is 
essentially tile product of Newton's 
mathematical pen between 
Halley’s visit and the anpear- 
eiitsTeach‘onianientcd with a dtf- a «« of Principia. Ir_ begins 


- ! $b. '•.^A. n /n 


ii 


The great screw press of the Mint, as illustrated in the Encyclopedic, 
Paris 1771. Newton’s correspondence as Warden of the Mint gives a 
detailed picture of the wide range of his interests and occupations. 


most 


with the 
enrporum ' 


first tract “ De motu 
(expertly translated, like 


paranormal healing and much else science. Space allows for only 

besides. Despite being padded with exampl °- In 19S .?< Cleve Backster, 
- r. . . ■« i.«o«ea witn an expert on lie-detector techni¬ 
ques, published a brief article in a 


anecdotal material and some un¬ 
founded speculation, it could have 
been the kind of readnble introduc¬ 
tion for the Joyman that is so badly 
needed. 

Unfortunately, the book is 
marred by two focal weaknesses: 
there is too much sales talk and, 
at W» Jjfbre is a deplorable 

lack of critical jiidgmeto. The 
saies talk begins on ttie jacket 
where we read: “The computer 
ago began in the 19S0s, the space 


now defunct parapsychological 
journal putting forward the 
astounding claim that plants could 
respond emotionally to such events 
hi their vicinity os the destruction 
ot plant or animal life or, even, to 
hostile thoughts on the part of the 
sspbnmenter l These responses 
cOuld be detected by . recording 
changes in electrical resistance 
when electrodes were attached to 
the leaf of the plant. Although his 


2227pp. Cornell Uni varsity Press. 
£50. 


Marcello Malpighi (1G28-1G94) 
stands at the very end of Italian 
supremacy In the sciences. From 
the influx of the new Arabic nnd 
Greek learning in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries until the end 
of the seventeenth century, Italy 
had ' * 


s and m the collection give us I^ougUam gave g t.ie the Lrin vor&renface), 

P '"Pan into other aspec? b e v n 8{“y “after of Grantham School, a work which was first published by 
ifiical Hi Baroque Italy. Numerou^JL. » i._ sa [j «' like those J. W. Henvel In 196G. Here Newton 
itions of university life, front the la v. e are •. e . _— .i.. H eots <ln«m tn hii«in<i«c nni<-iriu >i>j 


. . iects as one micht hone.intents, each ornamented witn a an- 

Malpighi’s letters reveal him to pieces of the more than P lM erent . co ^ our of ths prism » Lord 
have concentrated his interests and '» the enlleetinu nt™ „= uBrougliam gave the first nf several 
efforts on a rather narrow band 
of subjects within die biological 

7 1,ot, R |1 h 's contributions of university life, from the!* noets s'in¥. gots down to business quickly, 'and 

a 81«ctrun. of involved in naming new >^en ^w»»cli si.ifc a minimum o( 

f "i e do 1,01 to details of teachuig raetfi.S? 0 "®®! ^'burden, and tottering P° rt proves Kepler’s law that 

charnrf«v-»i!!i yof ^crests winch student relictions to new tev e .L p !, e n C rt 0 i> One wonders whether “all orbiting bodies describe, by 

characterised the work of ills close cloarly conic out. Occasioa" S* %mSauk^ AtlllevenM, radii drawn to their centre, areas 
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had a central — perhaps"' evcii there'^a' 1 very^dSSncT^ocus^on find a?so wlml- S i >l,nI p , 03S ^a?ted his thoughts within two 
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Commonsense theory 



By D. W. Hamlyn 


lAlVfES W. CORN MAN 

Common 


Perception, 
Science . 


Sense, 

420pp, .Yale University Press. £ 11 . 


and 


not have hU wits about him will 
constantly feel that he is being 
taken in directions that later turn 
put to be wrong. There are also at 
least two very technical sections on 
issues in the philosophy of science. 
The book ends, after a summai 


ilie uuok anas, alter r summary directly peri 
which Is itself not entirely perspi- only if ho pi 
cuqus, with, the tentative conclu- be false >tha 


declined in Italy 
teenth century 
complex. The 
that repression 
responsible will 
Mindieron has 
convincing fashion. 


Similar considerations apply to 
tho term " directly perceive which 
receives progressively more refined 
definition. We are told initially 
(and the refinements do not affect 
what, I have in mind) that someone 
directly perceives something if and 
, perceives it end It would 
that lie directly perceived 


a number of similarly economical 
moves he arrives at a model for a 
planetary movement under the 
standard Newtonian inverse square 
law, and from it proves Kepler's 
third law. He ends the tract with 
a brilliant study of the motion of a 
projectile resisted In proportion to 
its speed. 

Edward Paget took a copy of the 
in Ni 


does from his published works, 
as h consummate seeker after 
natural knowledge, bused predomi¬ 
nantly on cnruful observation and 
experiment on biological organisms. 
Details of his day-to-day researches 
repeatedly come to the fora in |hu 
missives betweou him and Itis fellow 
labourers in the field of 
empirical biomedical sciences. 


the 


short tract to London in November 
1684, where Halley transcribed it 
before taking another journey to 
Cambridge. He arrived to find 
Newton hard at work on an enlarg¬ 
ed treatise, and with his encourage¬ 
ment the treatise grew and divided 
and grew, until it lied become the 
tripartite Principia, published at 
Halley's expense in 1687. The first 


James W. Qornman'a new book is 
«j* 'jjjjin ^ tfUojgy which Includes 


ogy i 

fetapfipsics, Reference 
mid Language and Materialism and 
Sensations. . The previous books 
were both tougih and teohnical, and 



previous 
this kind 


Professor Cornnian's 
books, fqr the View that 
of problem cannot have, a definite 
solution. What, then, is compatible 
commonsense . realism ? The 

SW.-nf ,*■ «jrTiHSr—Si 7W 'mhS'tXecV 
Pro& 1 5°“8hlj. it la the theala chat cam- 


Professor Cornman's argument 

’ vraJ ?’ The book Is a 

defonce of what ha cells comp at- 
' -Mi® commonsense - reailsm. : That 
theory mbs shoulders with silch 
other •thaories' as sensnm instru¬ 
mentalistic . phenomenalism and 
• «»w*ng instrumentaldsdc plieiio- 
menftlfsm, #,id the, .final choice 


The letters hdvo a cortain narrowr 
ness of subject-inattor and, also, rela¬ 
tively fow of them wont hoyoml the 
confines of Italy. Tho portion of the 
corrospondencB with people ahrond 
is, significantly, less than other 
seventeenth-century Italian medical 

jj.,, . - 'a---'—*'-.*., «ui tlgures such as Marcauroilo 

firnnethlno? y p 8S p 6 9 ®*P«rience Severino or Giorgio BagUvl. This 
i Pr ?^ essor Cornman says is strange in a way, for Malnishi’s 
the term “ ver published work W a much Se? 
inodes of awareness. All ? And if impact abroad than did that of the 

SSL SL* -SS. Emporia nt 


term which i, “^^problematiclly, ™*.01d e aburg amp* "aiSSSS »h"?p" cSbridS?vJ5r.^ai "g 

es between the byre’s firs^ ®^ en ‘ as anything else prpd$ ce ^ similar and quite magnificent 

■*.'{*A few years ago many philoso- fy-i a,ld 

which scientific theories postulate. jjJj? h “ ve been considerably t0 “embersbip and all of his Mck«Lby-ffwi 
J£f* l8 t l ndeed 8 commonsense p° r , acare f uI °bout such matters, but [ 8t er publications were printed in Howard B. Ade 

;■ ^»..»i«k. ^jgg<.-» h~ 2 r»ssSr- h " !Vfplcesof ,he ** ' 


monsense beliefs that we do 
directly perceive physical objects 
with their ordinary properties are 


orainary properties 
correct, but that such beliefs 
comp 
thes 


and no 
whether 


attempt 

differences ... . 

With the Mlinttt™ “B S . M re,tet “ y <peclal ProWe,M in 


Jmviiijj ihe hr|p of priuceibrical urge.’ There have been 
he is IiL-lpcd hi a great ^numerous occasions on which “ two 
lire ImirIumI ut unit ntocWlervous lines " were as much as the 
by riKirsnliHers when wc go Historian had tho courage or the 
icct fireflies, ruck sneciKOod sense to utter. But, in spite 
plums. 'J’iiere fin Jinelaflf'f-'It all, there hpve always been 
u notable sum ill pmindi ftbd few capable of giving informed 
is spent for the benefit ^egesls, and not always within an 

Uoyul Sucioty, uml lure aU’tiess,historical frame. From small _ _ _.... . 

letters duprive tlieif 5 ®§, mn i llga i mostly having to do enlargement of the Initial tract is 

stomuclis uf fn,i,J r 0 buy ititn Cambridgn mathematics, this clearly recognizable as the direct 
i panot and ink uu ' radit on of scholarship has come 

• Among t o few cultnmlbr 0 ,^ 1 maturity in two great Newton 
of MulpiLlii whirii 5221 t i , S l W recen t years The Mathe - 
luiton i* * 11 3 iInhNcaZ Papers, edited by D. T. 

modafs, somethin . wlth “ me assistance 

as?® f fSfe. s. A -cSStai4- P s e w 

canvases by the Carracci, Gfltdfrespondence appeared as^'lonR 
J??' es .P°c oily. Guido Reoi.Jigo :..as 1959. ffhe first threl 
there is little evidence of jfefllurnes were edited by II. W. Turn- 

gull and tlte -fourth by T. F. Scott) 


that sucii objects are made 


.harcmiiriSStdSrM Tthfll 

i theories db rtot‘ ho i’, 
good; so that .the: reader-who does 


at one 


rotosst _ 

™LIl. towards ehowtag way, and then to assess them arid « et “ Brtpa with the relevant^™. H « thereby maiiitalrted 

Various premises employed: PhiIoa opby. of mind of the what was happening in 


addition to send- 



ecogni: 

ancestor of the great work. (It was 
first published in 1962 by A. R. 
and M. B. Hail, and again by J. W. 
Herivel, with whose treatment of 
the text Dr Whiteside takes issue, 
however.) It opens in much the 
same way as the Principia, with re¬ 
cognizable definitions and laws of 
motion. The interdependence of the 
works has been explored in 1. B. 
Cohen's recent Introduction to 
Newton's principia. The revision of 
the first tract extends the potential 
planetary movements to hyperbolic 
and parabolic cases, and includes 
among many other deep mathema¬ 
tical Insights a proof that uniform 
spherical mass may be treated for 
his purposes as a point mass. 

The third item in the sixth vol- 


woy, and then to assess them'and g ^, t0 with the r'elevdnt'coS «« thereby. niairttataidYomatt'with AdoI manifs * 

various premise? employed: Phllo ® 0 P by rf ra ‘ nd °f the what wa8 happening in London and Larfuf te f?. IS a f capably 

Thus tiie book gives the impression . t , hat was Inspired by WHtsen- S?, 8 sent 8 constant stream of scion- f jve-voiume MarCfj 

□E considerable , rigour. That can, ?, te “ is Perhaps unfortunately, on c booka published in Eneland and tf,e Evolution 

however, be somewhat deceptive^ H is slgniflcant tiiat Wit?. These he deyWed \rith inte?est at r P’ The correspond 

since (he some- rlemtr A™. genstrin, is natoh* ra ' least the nn« at ballnn and LaHn U edit* 
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months 

Profesior Adolmann's 
the Jotters is as capably do? 1 
earlier five-volume Mart#, 


., . -- - T —mewhat dccwitlve, ™ e W8ne - It is significant that Witt- 

IT 0 cicQUr not, SSS\^ nowhere -mentioned 

!feS 4 TniSSS£iuS ai1 -ewminatiod-djl .j™*J the Vetv considerable num- 

orA'rSS; ™, recEl « 

orpoofuiS sS« /o a ^ <** 

sepaa^ with; the final »coiiclusion 
SH jJ 1 ?, 116 , 5 ®?’ hut tli^ term “ 

•gS^iMF! --i 


^ an ? chemI ««I) topics, 
itf *" » now tamoifa 
n®nnH w r year he and 
w 1 ! 00 ^ 0 had . met and dis- 
®f d , how tq determine the law of 
- 0 ce f 1 ™3 l a , wh ^ .the known laws 

natlbnal language ofthe'timeT Latin" ^T ea£ c 5T e an ^ Bnn ° tatei ^^f^riBhfi C °^ I ^j5 e der,ved - Halley 
At , one point, upon recdlina P Jai T ^orouglmoss, .«ghHy decided on an Invert 

Nehemiah Grew’s P An«mifS of e0I i cu ” ed from a foSSa tiK-j 0 ! , att u raction * which 

Flmits (London, 1682) MninloM nui 8 a of manuscript indeed said be could prove 

laments that 5 wfiile^ I can make UBe ! aur «*. Only rarely’do *“ - 

** u - • - ma«e use reason to quibble, though P, 

..Tonw*?! 


devourod with interest, at UaS 
least the ones written in the inter- - 1 


The correspond-,. 

and Latin, is 


a? 'be what 
9ubted 

?HWty-( 


was needed. Kren 


of course fully’'annotated and; sup¬ 
plemented. ■ ■ . 

No review can possibly convey 
the richness of those modern anno¬ 
tations; and lest any mathematical 
reader wish to test Newton's mettle, 
and try his hand at'.annotation, X 
recommend : Lemma : XXVItl: 
“There exists no oval figure whose 

arqa cut off •r r *” ‘-”— 

might! | genera 
of equations 


familiar with Newton's manuscript 
drafts and worksheets we can accept 
this judgment. Inevitably, Newton 
ventured into problems for which 
his mathematical techniques were 
not adoquare. Virtually all the docu¬ 
mentation necessary for us to fol¬ 
low the valiant struggle with the 
inequalities of tho Moan's motion 
(as deriving from gravitational per¬ 
turbations) is now judiciously 
assembled in one place, with three 
further revisions, so that Newton’s 
strength can be seen ns plainly os 
his sleight of hand. Of the theory 
of the Moon, Newton is purported 
to have said to Halley, “ it tins broke 
my rest so often I will thiuk of it 
no more " ; and not for twenty years 
after Newton's death were better 
solutions to be found. 

Newton's neat (hut often much 
corrected) manuscripts, finely illus¬ 
trated at intervals throughout Dr 
Whiteside's edition, present a dif¬ 
ferent problem from that inherited 
by Professor Hall and Dr Tilling 
from J. F. Scott. At Dr Scott’s death 
the roughly assembled materials for 
Volume 5 of The Correspondence 
proved to be as problematical ill 
their way as the originals on which 
they were based. Many of these, in 
turn, survive in multiple drafts, and 
some of them Newton might never 
have dispatched. Several of the 
letters relate to the routine business 
of the Mint, and provide lis with an 
insight into the somewhat humdrum 
life of Newton the civil servant, 
where tin farthings gave him as 
many headaches as tlie Moon had 
done years before. 

The main intellectual interest of 
the period 1709-13 lies, however, in 
the fact that these were the years 
during which Newton, with Roger 
Cotes's help, was devising the Pnn- 
cipia and seeing it through the preBS. 
Considered as a single group of 
letters, the Newton-Cotes correspon¬ 
dence (as its editors explain in their 
introduction) was 

the largest and most Important 
section of Newton's scientific 
correspondence that we have; 
nowhere else can one witness 
Newton in a detailed debate 
about scientific argument and 
scientific conclusions—a debate 
from which he did not always 
emerge victorious. Nowhei'e else 
does newton write in detail about 
the text of the Principia. And 
r] 1 scholars would agree that this 
text which was hammered out 
between Cotes and Newton was 
the most important of all tho 
versions, printed and unprinted; 
this was (to all intents and pur¬ 
poses) the Principle of subsequent 
• : history.; . ■ 

Newton, was fortunate In' having 
Cores as' hfa editor, 1 for—as 
the correspondence shows—Cotes 
worked systematically through the 
proofs,; drew . attention to what 
Others had dona, or tried to do in 
the same : connection, sometimes 
overrode Newton’s ' wishes, and 
haitdled relations with the printer. 
(A full account of Bentley's patron¬ 


age of Cotes, and the frustrations 
of others who wanted to play an 
editorial role, can be had from 
Cohen's Introduction to New¬ 
ton’s principia.) It is hard to 
imagine where Newton could have 
found n more able and diplomatic 
editor. Cotes was not only an ex¬ 
cellent mathematician but hnd a 
feel for "mere" numerical data 
that seems in much of the corre¬ 
spondence to have been surer than 
Newton's own. 

Occasionally Cotes wandered off 
into academic politics, as when he 
tried In vain to secure the Lucasian 
chajr (Newton's, before it was 
Whiston's) for Christopher Hussey. 
Like other friends he kept Newton 
informed of any who purported to 
criticize his principles. There was 
the idiotic Robert Green, for 
example, a Cambridge cirde-squarer 
whose work was said in a letter 
from Nicholas Saundersan (a blind 
tutor at Christ’s) to contain nothing 
“ but 111 manners and elaborate 
nonsense from one end to the 
other". A greater threat to New¬ 
ton’s ideas came from die Continent, 
above all fin the period 1 709-.13) 
from Leibniz, and It Is very strange 
that such a small part of the corres¬ 
pondence relates to this threat. 

Newton is known Lo have given 
much thought during 1711 and 1712 
to the compilation of the Commer- 
cium Epistolicum, Which embodied 
the Royal Society's case for New¬ 
ton's priority in the matter of the 
calculus, but the many drafts he 
composed against Leibniz were not, 

It 8eenu, linked with any Machia¬ 
vellian correspondence, unless such 
lias been lost.' Volume 5 does 
include many letters which 
illustrate the gathering storm of 
abuse and debate. There 16 here, 
for example, the letter In which 
Leibniz, writing to Hans Sloane. 
sought a remedy from the Royal 
Society for the wrong he thought 
lie had suffered at the hands of 
John Xeiil, who had charged him 
with plagiarism. (This Tetter Is 
printed, like all the extended pas¬ 
sages of Lad n, in the original as 
well os in English translation, 
expertly done.) 

It is, no doubt, with Leibniz-on 
his mind that Newton's reactions to 
Cotes’s minute criticisms become 
progressively colder and more terse. 
There is the problem es to why New¬ 
ton deleted a tribute which he 
planned to make to Cotes. Was it 
(as Professor Hall and Dr Tilling 
suggest) that it would have necessi¬ 
tated d similar tribute to Johann 
Bernoulli, -who had discovered a 
notorious error in tiie first edition 
of Principia (Book II, Proposition; 
10) 7 Or was it (as Dr Whiteside 
suggests) that 1 Newton secretly 
blamed Cotes for failing to detect 
the error? Whatever the answer, 
Cotes’s part was evident to the 
world outy by-his preface to the new 
edition, a preface he wrote half 
against his will and with precious 
little help from Newton, who asks . 
specifically, that he be not shown 
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ted Hooke's word, and wacercd t h® i f terms' and dimensions." We 
ty-shllling. book. In August, reminded alj alodg of the con- 

flUey. reminds Newton, he fouhd cessions Newton^made to his;reader, 
visit to Cambridge “the good 1 W ho was expected to h 
w; that you hadTbrouoht "this ;y° nd elements of 
ipnstration to perfection" ’ The' Apollonius, apart fror 


er was not 
Liyas reworked 
not usini 


have little be- 
Euclid and 
from a Willing- 


if. lest he “be examined almni ii ", 
Tlie resulting essay was uniil 
recently looked upon is a fm.ni far 
Newton'-s views on naiur.il philo¬ 
sophy. It remains essential reading 
for anyone who wishes in under- 
u.nu! the philosophical Cermuni of 
Hie time. Was gravity a piinnoy 
quality? Had Newton rendered it 
■in occult quality? Was the uni¬ 
verse a complex of voilices ? How- 
ever we judge Coles's preface, Lr it 
now clear that it h not a piece of 
disguised Newton. For a more 
’ j ‘nullen lie Newtonian ripustu m 

Leibniz from this period we now 
have a draft of a letter to the editor 
of the Alcinoirs of Literature. 

Tills draft does not cast any light 
0 " the problem of Samuel Clarke's 
collaboration with Newton In ihe 
composition of the *' theological” 
General Scholium added to the 
second edition of Princtpid, u prob¬ 
lem recently raised in the TLS 
Si B - Cohen. October 

17, 1975). Tlie draft does, never¬ 
theless, coyer much of the same 
ground as the famous Ldbniz-Clarke 
correspondence of 1715 and 1716. 
terminated by Leibniz's death and 
printed by Clarke in 3737; Clarke 
is shown by one letter (presumably 
printed by Joseph E dies ton) to 
have * corrected ” Cotes’s preface 
on the question of the essential 
nature of gravity. 

Other letters in Volume 5 of The 
Correspondence much on Royal 
Society gossip and scandal, and on 
relations between it, Newton, and 
Flamsteed, tho Astronomer Royal. 
Few signs of Newton’s personal 
involvemont in the forcible official 
publication (1712) of Flamsteed's 
observations reanadn in the corns- 
pondence. As Professor Hall and 
Dr Tilling remark, "tho humiliation 
of Flamsteed was not a misfortune 
that would deter Newton from 
pursuing a course that ho believed 
to be Incumbent upon him as a 
loyal servant of the Crown and 
President of the Royal Society”. 

Newton had been brought to th* 
Mmt in 1696 by Halifax—-whose re. 
lationship with Catherine Barton, 
Newton’s niece, la inevitably touched 
upon; although none of the lefterj 
throws light where it is most wan* 
A?, t0 Newton’s duties at the 
Mint, Sir John Craig's standard 
work on the subject Is now supple¬ 
mented by more printed lettera 
which prove yet again what their 
editors call * Newton’s 1 excruclat- 
iiigiy conscientious attention to 
every detail of government bust 
ness . They are—not surprisingly 
—-unable to find any evidence amdng 

«nnS I t , iu pll F era for Ae «?uted 
£6,000 bribe from a copper-coinage 
contractor, or for the £2,000 annual 
pension which Boling broke is repu¬ 
ted to have offered Newton if he 
would retire. The evidence. If it 
ever was* has gone, and Nowton con¬ 
tinues to “maintain the dignity of 
history 

When Flamsteed saw the cor. 
rected sheets of his catalogue lie 
“found more faults in it, and 
greater” than he "imagined the 
impudent editor either could, or 
durst have committed”. His editor 
was HaUey. in whom, had he only 
known It he was oven more for. 
tunata than Newton in Cotes. But 
neither Halley uoi* Cotes was faced 
with the doubly taxing duty of ths 
historian-editor who must - make 
both sense and history out of his 
materials, This task Professor Hall 
and Dr Tilling perform raagnifi 
ceotly. Very rarely do they falter. 
(There is some slight confusion 
over the background to lunar 
theory: but as Newton said in g 
work of 1702, “The Irregularity of 
the . Moon’s Motion , hath- been all 
along the Just Complaint o{ 
Astronomers”.) They have not 
only resuscitated a dormant pub 
lication, but have breathed mors 
life into it than it had before. 
Misquoting Cotes's preface, one 
might soy of their work, as of that 
by Dr Whiteside, that “si nunc 
revlvisceret, Isoacus Newtonus vti 
slmpliqitatem vel harmonise gratiaA 
in ea desfderaret Could one say 
as much for the Grantham statue ? 
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Grasping the essentials 


ficuliy is n general - ' 
speaker niters ?he - 
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By David Pears 


A11CIFAKL A. SLOTH : 
Metaphysics and Essence 
lfiflpji. Oxford: Blackwell. £4.25. 


io justify ir would be to argue, ns 
!<<»'{i iciu i», in Sartre's Ta i Nausdc, £ al M I ,as nrgued against 

was overwhelmed by iJie feci ins '^ u, l ne ’. “'at lt ,a . required for the 
lint things are too slippery for ailaJ * s,s , of certain well-established 
words to get a grip on them. abou j P art fcuJar 

Locke’s theory of language was less Q hjects end persons and about nat- 
licsslmistlc. lie thought that words “Jjy Kinas, such as luiman beings 

do get n grip on things, but seldom hi. a “} 10tI, ? r w R y. mken 

u very firm one, because they c ,ae A. Slotc \nMetaph\}sics ... 
usually fasten on to the contingent £** ‘5 to put *1° w °rk in ti 

proper ties of things, and things can 5« s,? 1 ®!? 51 ? °? categorial concepts. ’ 


sl cluliing voice Hoffman’s Marxism and the 

..... . ceL '“. l » ireezino Ji^theory of Praxis is a strikingly un- 

nctaivinur of niicio-organlsins. It is changes, and nothing but changes, process in n way that dues not imnlv 1 ro, . , ‘r r, l‘ iS to it in T? lcasant i ,iuce t,f work. It is neithcr 
‘u.- 1 . nccessity {da re), which possess a certain property essen- that uny instance of it is esseiuinlj'v : , *'» which it ^focompclent, nor Ill-Informed it 

a i! «, bo,h “ 0,n . t,,e 0J, 1 d, | , ary i“lly or by de rc necessity, rather an Instance of it, and the definitinii S. •« one Rockies issues winch are interesting 

physical necessity of naniiaMaivs than in a straightforward non-model that he decides lo admit for the 1 “ p {-‘ l,a 1' h “t it is IJ ti ! ,otI, . ln their own right mid in their 

mid from the necessity that is ret way. He culls his technique “defini- category nf an event Licks thill ini wo s .‘ l 1,111,1 untlerstanH on Marxism - moreover, M 

ative to language (tie dicta). don I.y essence and accident" it plication, ills reason for indudi u ?/'■ lhv ^’cossity' Z^kofimn's doubts about “praxis' 

If Occam’s razor applies to ! ,scs both kinds of necessity, but It it in die definition nf n rim. £ In any cne „ l ,J«ertaInIy deserve an airing; and hi 

necessities, de re necessity stands 
in need of justification. One way 


The poison of praxis 

By Alan Ryan 


Livist. and thinks that what Ernest 



temporary theorists of perception 
invoke in explaining our perceptual 
behaviour. 

Mr Hoffman's defence of a dia¬ 
lectics of nature is similarly strong 
on the scholarly point that pace 
aTi 


the table fashion. It Is, however, 
not easy to believe that anyone has 
wanted to deny that; wlint they 
have denied Is that entire social 
systems are subject to Jam of suc¬ 
cession which work themselves nut 
“with iron necessity”, and they 
have certainly suggested that if 
societies were in that sense sub¬ 
ject to deterministic laws it would 
be hard to see much room for free¬ 
dom of action. 

Mr Hoffman quotes Marx’s pre- 


George Lichthelm and Professor face to the first edition of Capital 

ATT nAn Mnrv .riirl eham T7*s nola^n Z — -..I. I A L _—- j I. _ 



barely awake ; unless addressed 
continuous shriek, they are sure 
succumb to positivists to the 
or “ praxisists ’* to the ultra- 


its 

attached to die original 
toms- A warned jnnn iindei„„_ 
fniriol surgery because he believe 
linn the police are going to 


__ .... SJTLMfcrit! 


— must 
usiiully express in 



marks. He treats his readers as en, but they include''Gears Luk&cs, dj e SSSPSfHSjL 1 -5? 
creatures who are barely rational Karl Korsch, Alfred Schmidt, Jean- ,:®i se ?u B J* lm«rv S SS« 

nnd hai-Aiv ouiaira • nniaos nddrAOMri Paul Sartre and Shlomo Avmeri. Pi aus ‘“ly enough, that Marx was 

Most of Mr Hoffman's account is In <Ieed committed to a Particular 
devoted to defending a traditional e Pistemology. This leads Mr Hoff- 
picture of Marxism against the con- man defence of the 

tendons on which the praxis theor- reflection theory of 

• . knowledge as advanced by Lenin, 

This is rather less well done. He 
is so concerned to fight off the 
** praxieist” claim that this is a 
passive theory of perception that 
he has no space to explore die diffi¬ 
culties of the reflection theory 
itself. He sticks to <tho banal point 
that anyone who believes that there 


this, beem*! tefenm »«.Mr Hoffman begins with the ijts unite. What his opponents have 
■' .J'Wrwd* of the radical phiSEsophers 

nor yei entirely vntawrtl about?whet he calls “positivism 

I■ isup]iVi's. 11m it \s nun the crucial defects of the-onritlvfat philosophical doctrine , they deny 

tvhut : . 1 -— 


Avineri, Marx did share Engels's 
belief that “ the low of the trans¬ 
formation of quantity into quality ” 
operated both in nature and in 
society, and weak on the more 
interesting question of whether this 
so-called law is anything more 
than the doctrine of emergent pro- 

[ terries tarted up. In wliat sense 
■ it a inui; and what does It 
explain ? To these ancient ques¬ 
tions, Mr Hoffman returns no 
answer. Nor does he take any 
notice of the basic doubt about the 
applicability of the dialectic to the 
natural world, which is that a pro¬ 


in which he informed his German 
readers that there was no escaping 
the forced march which history had 
in store for them; unlike most 
other commentators, ho does not 
even attempt to show- how this is 
supposed to square with Marx’s 
later suggestions that history might 
have no such cut end dried plans 
after all. 

Those who find Mr Hoffman's 
manner lively rather than wearing 
will find a goad many useful de¬ 
tails here j the unravelling of- Pro¬ 
fessor Avinori’s overdrawn con¬ 
trasts between Marx on the one 


defects of the positivist L*S ey , “K 

* suin * °» *»" *“>“ Bre ia «h4torlc1 view of all SXJ^TdffiStaSf not?™ 



con 
be 
lur 

themselves 
pet- 
list 

possessed 
to 
to 

an .. 

itself-—for example, 
nut by its character! 

But then he has 
identification 
essential property 

tins is a difficult step’ For how con 
he I'gl-tcn llp the riles of a nr“c- 
lhe classification Df 
diseiueS' wttliqut changing it, and 

®®L- lC J® 1llt 4 1 S .about a partic- 

*ncH_ OS typhoid. 


Pionmin i'"««{ ,l v‘"“ijo: Sacrificing objective reality for of the - determination of the social 

like 1,101 its empirical fragments, positivism superstructure by the economic 

line! because two strikes viciously at the roots of base; they deny that Marxism is 

iniio J- 1353111 ca tion to which a reason, our ability to control the a doterminist theory. On this basis. 


Schools of language 


propositions are true in virtue of 
saying how that world is must think 
that in some sense our ideas reflect 
reality. But this is no more titan 
a minimal defence of some sort of 
correspondence theory of truth; it 
does nothing to establish which of 
the overtones of the concept of 
“ reflection ” we wish to be saddled 
with. And when Mr Hoffman makes 

the only bit of philosophy we ized economy under the ’direction th*t ^ri^fik^Marx 6 tteate^pe™ 
ft f a n gU if e ] L fe of a vanguard party. ceptionT’an aedvi^ he d^snot 

1 “iTj*^ ki iq w^hlttw-* 1C W1 0 those who Mr Hoffman's defence of the go on to wonder whether the con- 
mht-dileajE uw oeTier - proposition that Marxism contains cept of reflection will cover the 

Iisjmi Sceptics -will notice that Mr Hoff- an epistemology, and therefore the amount of expectation, hypothesis- 
uur sjt man thinks Karl Popper is a posi- central elements of a philosophy. Is formation and inference which con- 

uHQ (SI _ 

Public and private madness 


world around us, and defends in- they tend at any rate to deny that 
stead a religion of passivity and the Soviet Union is a legitimate 
helplessness in the name of experiment on Marxist lines; they 
science j we nre all victims of ore more likely to look for die real- 
circumstance, genetic inheritance, ization of Marx’s hopes in some form 
accident, instinctual impulses 0 f workers’ control than in the 
which nobody can control, and establishing of a planned, central- 


k" i*!"' Between Marx on t 

sWSs assas jrss askffjartjsf wa a 

concept makes some sense If nature fjation of his claims on helwif 
is really splr t working out its own the " Young Mar™. Thei^ will 
view Uself, but none otherwise, find a certain amount of gratuitous 
u.« ttiiyuim W..« uencves ...« mere tPr ,S'L, th ®, s St instance, die claim 

is an external world such that true ff™ tlie H ^ ge . 1 optimistically expected 

civil society to bo a property- 
owning democracy, or the plea¬ 
santly fiimohronistac notion that 
Plato was the lackey of the landed 
aristocracy—but they will also find 
some careful, if narrow, scholar¬ 
ship. This may be enough; it Is 
certainly something. 


issue which Mr Hoffman's oppo¬ 
nents are most anxious about. He 
is entirely persuasive that in some 
senses freedom requires determin¬ 
ism, since we could not set out to 
behave rotionully unless the world 
on which and with which we work 
responds to our efforts in a pre- 



By John Rex 


■i.T..- nrom-ary about “‘LwmnM or jan* uom rroni the word’s 

SJ; defini- fflUiJW 1 )™ lercln & t0 certoio thbi 8 s In 

lion of a thing,.H follows a princi- nh™!^ri s “"d** 11 Panticulnr, of meta- J 11 ®, world and also from wliat 

Practka° ady * mpliclt ln scientific l cij?cl feFute 5h« A°V bcS f! l0 “ B , ht ho c - al,e ,d t,ie word’s “common 

practice. cquici refute the Aristotelian theory acceptation 

kCPnpAe 31 K*i. _i._ ..v 


Locke would have said that 
disease id end fled in this- 


a PPH«d in a 
stung of words to dctevmlnu if, ur 

mnH I 0Ktent » Ahq String Is n gruni 
madcal sontoncd But in fact 


M Gabel is trying to enlarge the concept of reification, and the other 
range of options open to him by dealing specifically with schizo- 
boldly exploring some of the major phrenia. 

Marxist heresies, relating them to Lukftcsian idenlism lies in draw- 
more orthodox bourgeois social i u g out of the Marxist discussion of 
science and applying them to at alienation a notion of the relflca- 
leiist the conceptualization of the don of consciousness which distorts 
social and individual human world, the time-situated and changing 
The theme of this book is that nature of the world and rendering 
the structure of mental illness, and it thlng-like, and, much more senf- 
of schizophrenia in particular, on ously heretical, making tills reified 
the one hand, and of political, moral false consciousness a more or less 
and religious false consciousness on independent variable in his subse- 
« French imellectualism in the human the other, are similar. Tills M Gabel quent sociological, philosophical and 

it studies presents considerable prob- seeks to show by drawing out and literary work. M Gabel follows him 

mr, iiu iHum vf 1 to the English reader, since, extending some of die implications In this. 

* uttering u ihenry oil given tne largo number of acade- of Lukdcs's History of Class Con- Moreover ho goes beyond Lukfics 

in die .still curroiit even* ones who are Marxists, their writ- sciousncss and relating them to in emphasizing Karl Mannheim’s 


JOSEPH GABEL : 

.False Consciousness 
• An Esiay on Reification 
Trahslated by M. A. and K. A. 
Thompson 

358pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £9. 


Dr til lhci word—n)(ie?it u intfinga are either themselves Marxist, developments in psychiatry, partial- tofaZ conception of Ideology (which 
_ ^... 111 -roliilcK meimings in ideii- 80 niuch engaged In a debate larly tnose which centre round die Is the systematization of false con- 

of “essences"“by drawlng^ttemfin 1 bis Svptactic Structures fnacn'lS Cortuinly, Lncko’.s ili»'& 0M thS- ri ^L nre - set by the t. Marx ‘ phenomenological writings of sciousness) rather than tha partial 

to the actual ’ tuncHoii of ' h i “ « trege, accordin' 7 * n T '- ChmiMfcw »imn<*i.<. -« _ a..c —’ . —»ists. that thaw mnnur m « o »«_i u —j .«— Unwind mo wWi-ii ««« iiiwiinav ■■ 


airitcLures rnaca . '-«ri Iiiutv, i.iicko s inw .r —_— «*»*.*- w* 

1*1 me actual function _ oE vhrbai uZmJL Vl ^ c \ accovaing to Df Chomsky thonght of n ni‘omiimr nF defoctlvc, nut least liccmw' sSaJK )&mL£ p K r t0 ,, T havQ L a E. Minkowski and the existentia- 
identTf^r?^ 11 !?^ ,l n Wiis- way .is Jorms like "Is” or “est " : Witt Sfn k nR L who htw ,taughf modern a language as a device^dint uonar 10 distinguish iidequaielf ? ®-SS? Ity ’ e no i un ' Uce list writings of Ludwig Binswanger. 

£S? !S»HMS»r!SLf •■•wSa fieristeln doscvlhed allphilosShy ^S P IS!L I W U,B ? ■ tha 9"^ “ al “ «S!SiBSB «hiu Mill I«^ called M Gabel see Luk&cs’s special con- 

whethnv TO 0 *™ S uesli °h Is not HS a battle against the hewiw-K , abou L, l , he "Mure of sense seqiionces of that lanaunHa lion und the danoua 22°°Li!5 „i™ aily ', Thu . s the rea - trlbution as lying in three ideas : 

u... ,1s appropriate, mont of our intailio ft .w.” e u.. e HSi?" or meaning. This cohcent also Cams none of its unoi-ammart"-Y a f?„ ai,d names—a f? «»««« “l» M v l 10 ®P®w- Joseph Gabel’s the relationship between die con- 

£io?"i!n ,0 I22 e 2 LmKT fo e r . 11 J u * cepts of aOienation, reification, false 

f ?, Is . B consciousness and non-dlalectical 


ut the nature of aeiise seqiionces of that lansunaa nnA ,iun und the doms* 
;TL “llLa? l .u 1 .l:!l'l'“C^. °f our IIntHiiiHnSV'?„ r ft" 1 }!,".!' *“«">• T' a ..° ! iu un8.amm«icllo S ,w.» g. 

ts adonrinn !v? Mr . y un derlies of language But in the nait a . bout , the 8811,0 fhne— that one way lo test iha addmin™ connoted by ihe wflrf ? 

.™ ,ha s 1 Sf i 1 iff. »■*» m sL 5 «?ss~l-.c _-^ a i " e 


Marxist one which sees ideology as 
distorted only immediately by eco¬ 
nomic interests. Finally, however, 
a total and radical sociological 
theory of knowledge has to lie at 
the Heart of M Gabel’s thinking, 
and this be finds (heresy ox 


£ fic »tJonTn tendad toTeffto'^ 
maximum explanatorv 
, ;• PO'ver. Jf the name- hadbelonsed 


anu.uic several consciousness and non-dlaiecticai rv- •£? “ 

aSgS^a jjgaasaa,^ S 

e&sS sstess 


jS£p£‘sffifcSiS £ii?JSpSS crsiB 

wir. mno.o., jj ut Sfies t - 

already given 
*.. SLM describes as tha 



concept 

Gabel's argu- 
f psychopathology 
dlnlcal psychoio- 

„ and literary-critic, wai that; as in fS? 

M Marx described the alienation of 

iIia uw«>-iRM- tiiwo wn-fl (•aninin land may be. negative, unless tnejj 


•assr A* Ja'^ ^ 

hrt C6 5n e 1 I t | ? s.fJwKwyi' but of course Amalfi T 11 !, PJU’ticnlar Hobbes! finiii N ?M tdn8 r each ‘ oJ which ij ence to thefr J2^? C J P es by rtfer- 
!;o WO.UU no, h9 « been .o,Wlbd Rneiet’S ho 'J?i 7 -. Sucf SSlMftJ," &L*&*3*' "tf .* 



The! 
sights 
style 


H “ ore useful to evolve historical 

iiSaS?? 5 *^ ingne 


.in Dr Hacking's brfi^ing trapped all the time fnSoa 
. is a model of cnsi^mfttics-^not in a discussion nf whf* 
clarity. But i« distortlAM*: and uh.i s. °“ cu i?i on . w , ha <: 


the workers' time coujd be ftP|d to |# : ^ raWtfolJ bitween political 
predsely mrasured form, it ccaS^“ reification and false consciousness 
to be time in the Bergsonisn sMsa, and mor6 individual forma 

and becama merely a dimension found aming the mentaUy ill ? Does 
of space. This phenomenmr seenw society, make men Jll or do sick 
to M Gabel to be exactly that which. man m ake society ? I do not think 
occurs recurrently . .in. (dlnicai that M Gabel has a clear answer 


record . 
ness of its title. 


distortl*.W.and what is not iSocue but' P?* 011 '®** y 4 : to this. Either, at best, he must 

matcJie , a , Tether what may wfi at rnay'not and he conclUdes tfaa^ the be read as, simply making .a com- 


‘bo thought. 


ineire g'enpral phenomenoh “ tolsq porativq epistemological analysis of 
This ^ . consciousness ’’ Has bqtii^a cpliecnve two ..phenomena, one sociological 

An. entirely revised K° n ’« ■ a“d. Political and an Individual and and one psychological, and eschew- 

Simoon Potltort JSJ J«S k psychopathdlpglcal form. 1 . ihg, any&ine beyond descriptive 

duction to VSJL Mtf54Far fr Am 2l k ®u¥ Gab . eI . To say this ; ls both “brad Marx- analysis, or alternatively he is pro- 


stiys that 3 -the Jhilbaophy ? 1 


does 
alt 

Ho _ 

betiveen “tho heyday of™,": 


OSKontinl 



ings" ' and the " heyday 0 f 


r M viStJifo? sie 

Siven the S, r J ce a i? d Michael Dummett 


es Dr Hacking’s central r mQ - on p «tor*s well-lm^Ae debate with men like M 
ogether fit the historical linguistics, iWFar from it. One of tha maior 

% 


n T t L .. To say tms .ls optn to oeno «mr» analysis, or alternatively fie is pro- 

toe major ; Urn; in ail essentially idealist direc- . posing some kind of philosophica] 
preoccupations of tioii and to encourage cerrain.inno- idealism. HiS'.alm is not Clear, 
"f"SHto^tojay^hould;-- vative : attitudes; towards, J p^riio-. Probably like most of : us,, ha It 


J b , e Language Library fHtgngliah social 

isw v^gra-'suaaga **,* ^-aihg-as 

as a Penailii^lL.’ISckS' a*Pf c , ialI y . mast oHhe book is taken up with intellectual traditions best under-, 
aithouriftfrSJf^HnL ^ we failto . a n exploration of the problems asso- stood by his peers. The pity Is that 

(and frflnci!lfl,h fU Vhf< h « wi l 5£ d up ih Insulardated With collective false cod- these particular traditions are so 

translated!, *5*3 i* gfloolation _ or, still Worse;-' over- aelniisnAus in relation to Work and pretentious .. and scholastic. I 



fr book ends ■ withi two' long-chap- mo^fe .immediite ways of com|»e, l 
rspbne rimidg at a general theory : beading> thfl ^structure..'' of-i both ! 
ipsychopathology based tipon the. ratdajl'pnought and racialist practice!! 


Marketing 
and business 
inlormation: over 
1,000sources 
at yemr fingertips. 

The latest edition of Principal Sources of 
Marketing Information is now available from The 
Times Information and Marketing Intelligence Unit. 

Of the 1974 guide, Mr Kenneth Vernon, 
Librarian of the London Business School, bad this 
to say: 

‘Executives who need any kind of marketing 
information for conducting their business must 
have a copy of this guide. Its 24 pages are quite 
invaluable for telling you where to find facts 
and figures! 

The 1976 guide is extended to 36 pages which 
list over 1,200 sources of informationln the U.K. 
under heading? such as population, personalincome/ 
consumer’s expenditure and economic surveys and 
forecasts, in addition to sources under headings for 
specific industries and services based on the 
Standard Industrial Classification. 

The price of the guide is oniy £2.00. 

. , To obtain your guide, fill in the coupon below 
and send it, with a cheque or postal order made but 
to Times Newspaper? Ltd., to: 

Christine Hull, 

Times Information and . 

Marketing Intelligence Unit, 

. New Printing House Square, 

Gray’s Inn Road, London WC1X 8EZ. 

--5K- 


Please send.copy(s) of 

“PrincipalSources of MvkcUngInformation”at £2,00 per copy, 
■postage pqiti. Enclosed is iny rcmiUancc for the full amount £. 


NAmo. 


Company. 
AddreSs — 
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The Afrikaner republic and its neighbours 


WORLD AFFAIRS 



By Merle Lipton 


8AM C. NOLUTSHUNGU: 

Souili Africa In Africa 

A Study in ideology and Foreign 
Policy 


not accommodate such realities and 
only leads to confusion. 

More clarity and rigour on these 
conceptual questions and in presen¬ 
tation (the author spent a mere two 
tu three months converting this 
From a doctoral thesis, which per- 
haps accounts for the tortuous style) 
might have made the ideological 

fl'fl Itltl UPAmL' M Maii* ^ 


erSTUSSSBf 

cusiSlf k° ok ' HerelHji 

taken place (and one can certainly sees as linked) largely in terms .if cnnccrnJd M i8fc lWqo ^ fii 
SKh." 1 ?? the V iB l? Ificn ? ce) ,s Weolngical and iiilernutimiaI factors, strategic faffll «?«* 

«moro iffnliSlSSllJTCS south 1 AfS^n 1 ° under S alul *’Power ®" d * 

South Afnuui policies on these Ho also | lils n n{ ‘. * 

ho anilii f . ll i lies 5f re SJW 
towards southern 
uiionipis throtiKliout J*™-- 

ohjeniiiiis m i.i s n .. o ° C0 *b 
disconcert in,.| v ‘i, 0 ®2S* 
'»'« llion inivSJl 0 ""Nllfc- 
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more materialistic ”, Apart from 
the implication that ideology has 
thus become a less reliable guide 
to their behaviour, this is uncoil- 


mat ideology lias Issues unless they are seen uuiiin'si 
is* JgW* -g!j* the bnekArouml of cn.<dS 

esxfi 4*452 Sfe-T . 


Irish down-under 


By D. A. Hamer 


sc|Kir- 
of Ihe 



l°i U r S if U f B i> 0i "e“ , nterflstiri' Africa safe'Tor apartheid" But and secuiity'interests. 0 ”' 0 ~ * Eiu-Usli and AfrTlGMiYiMnrakiim The d, 

i!»i£ t0 , say » but hJ/i lie u does no £ seem to have Tho reliance on idcoloav as n He links mUi-Indimifeel hut republic?58!? JW* , 

frmsasfcrit P« , eSK s^«5=is« £J-&Sgpt 

SKSffiMtt Kffi535SI S5£^»es at«^.Ar 

the con (incur, from being armed. 

Af, i c . a , IS some 

oourii ^rricHii blocks today and is •auuni/urican lUtiiluuv: it hus iwrticulur 

supplying arms to some A film it "Ccnrrod elsewhere in Afr'ifu. f««,''jnS* ri'KSSlate 
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Ideology is tho key to understand- 
ing Soutii Africa s relations with 
the rest of Africa. But it ft not 
always clear what ho means bv 
uleolojiy, particularly how he 
relates It to other factors, such ...... 

ns economic and security interests, the 
Nor Is it sufficiently clear <i>hn» rlen 
he 

Sooth . 

African 
seems 
about 


untry’s foreign policy. 

He argues, for example, that the 
put wards policy has led to a back¬ 
lash domestically and strengthened 
racialist mid colonial 
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Dr Nolutshungu explains Sou* 
African policy on the ‘‘Asian ques¬ 
tion and on communism (which he 
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help us to understand behaviour. 

Dr Nolutshungu lias a firmer 
grasp of tlic dynamics of Zambian 
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RICHARD P. DAVIS : 

Irish Issues in New Zealand Politics 
1868-1922 

248pp. Dunedin, New Zealand: 
University of Otago Press. NZ$9.95. 


In Irish Issues in New Zealand Poli¬ 
tics 1868-1922 Richard Davis makes 
a valuable contribution to the com¬ 
plex story of the Irish diaspora of 
the nineteenth century. He has 
worked in Ireland, Canada, New 
Zealand, and Australia and snows a 
considerable capacity for grasping 
the significance and impact of 
" Irish issues 11 when exported, along 
with the Irish people to whom they 
continued to matter so much, to 
overseas communities, He : focuses 
his ‘attention on New Zeeland, but 
frequent references to situations 
outside that country show his aware¬ 
ness of the subject in its broader, 
International implications. It is a 
book which botli repays and re¬ 
quires closo reading for it is thick 
with fascinating detail amid which 
the author allows the reader few 
breathing-spaces. It assumes a fair 
amount of knowledge about New 
Zoalond history, and the unwary or 
ignorant nou-New Zealander may 
arrive at the erronaous Impression 
that New Zealanders are constantly 
in a state of barely suppressed 
excitement over the Irish ques¬ 
tion. Indeed, so absorbed does 
Dr Davis become In the detail 


which he discovers concerning 
the role which it has played 
in New Zealand politics that he 
ends his book by telling us that" the 
Irish question and its concomitants 
normally smoulder below the sur¬ 
face of New Zealand political life, 
and only erupt into risible flame 
when drawn by a dramatic event, 
either at home or overseas Since 
1967, when Dr Davrls left New Zea¬ 
land, there have indeed been drama¬ 
tic events connected with the Irish 
question, but the extremely muted 
reaction of New Zealanders makes 
one doubt whether any such 
smouldering fire still exists. 

Dr Davis’s reference to ** die Irish 
question and its concomitants M as 
the theme of his book signifies a 
certain blurring over of a basic dif¬ 
ficulty about It, namely that he 
assumes rather than proves an equa¬ 
tion between "Irish issues’* and 
" CathdHc issues **. In fact much of 
tfte book is devoted to tbs latter, for 1 
example the struggle against mili¬ 
tant Protestantism of the Blble-in- 
schools variety, the campaign to 
acquire state aid for Catholic 
schools, and tho recurring efforts 
—largely unsuccessful—to mobilize 
Catholic electoral power on behalf 
of Catholic causes. Tho attempt to 
compress all bhis within tho strait- 
jacket of “Irish issues” means that 
certain Information which Is needed 
if tho reader Is t<o understand the 
place of die Catholic Church in New 
Zealand is not given, for example 
the history of its establishment prior 
to extensive Irish immigration 
(Roman Catholic missionaries were 
active in New Zealand from the 
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Latent adversaries 


By Michael Leifer 
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By Christopher R. HiU 
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The Indonesia-Meleysla Dispute 
1963-1966 

368pp. Oxford Uaiiversity Press. 
£12125. _ 

The idea of confrontation is un¬ 
derstood within tihe culture of In¬ 
donesia, and especially of Java, as 
a clash between forces of light and 
darkness resolved by superiority of 
supernatural power. In the Indone¬ 
sia of Sukarno's “ guided democ¬ 
racy ”, confrontation as a term of 
political art possessed related gen¬ 
eral and specific meanings. In a 
broad sense, it expressed the alls- 
gfcdly fundamental conflict between 
me “New Emerging Forces" of 
revolutionary enlightenment and 
the “Old Established Forces" of 
neocolonialism and imperialism. As 
a description qf 


the more tempestuous phase of 
confrontation, the author demon¬ 
strates a continuous search for 
explanation. In this search, he 
naturally dwells on the personality 
and political propensities of Suk¬ 
arno and seeks to assess to what 
extent his flamboyant and rest 
lessly romantic disposition made 
confrontation a historical inevitabi¬ 
lity. His judicious examination of 
the available evidence leads him to 
reject such a conclusion despite 
the stamp d£ Sukarno on tiie whole 
affair. Indeed, he argues that the 
ambivalence demonstrated by Suk¬ 
arno in the conduct of policy and 
the absence of clearly stated goals, 
by contrast with the West Irian 
campaign, make conclusive judg¬ 
ment virtually impossible. 

Central to Mackle's analysis is a 
clear refutation of the arguments 
of those scholars who have claimed 
to identify an undoubted propen¬ 
sity to expansion, expressed in the 
phrase Indonesia Raya, in the 
emergence and practice of confron¬ 
tation. To this end. he shows the 
extent to which Sukarno was hlm- 
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period in which the dispute 
occurred. In addition, he is con¬ 
cerned to demonstrate how ideolog¬ 
ical expression within a political 
system, constituted in part on an 
Ideological basis, shaped interpre¬ 
tations of the formation of Malay¬ 
sia which had an appeal beyond 
the political public because it was 
congruent with Indonesian political 
experience. The validity of the 
argument concerning the domestic 
Indonesian sources of confrontation 
is borne out by the manner of Its 
termination following a radical.re? 
Structuring of political order which 
did more than just: topple 1 Sukarno; 
None the less, the question of a pro-’ 
penalty to expansion, led by. Suk¬ 
arno, oil the part , or Indonesft; is 
not fully Jptit to feat 'by Meclde. 

-^ ^ - his rejection ot 

territorial lust, it 
degree of 


1830s, and there were Catholic 
Maori New Zealanders as well as 
Catholic Irish). 

What Dr Davis does best ft to des¬ 
cribe the continuing interest of 
immigrant Irish in Irish issues and 
how these issues spilled over into 
and affected issues of New Zealand 
significance. He shows that the Irish 
who settled In New Zealand were 
frequently incited not to forget what 
was still going on in the country 
which they had left. For instance, 
Irish Nationalist leaders toured New 
Zealand (as well as Australia) arous- 
mg emhusiasm for tiieir cause and 
soliciting, and usually obtaining In 
substantial amounts, financial assist¬ 
ance for It. The Irish overseas mat¬ 
tered to Hie Home Rulers both on 
account of tills support and because 
their behaviour could be adduced as 
proof that Irishmen were not con- 
genkafiy incapable of sharing res¬ 
ponsibly in do government of a 1 
Country. 

n.S r j* Davis em P&ari*8 the point 

nriri? ^ 2 0t J uat pfi ?P lfl of Irish 
t*!. 81 " de ? cen t who took an 
!?f e i re « in Tri sli issues. For example, 
Irish Homo Rule received support 

loned N |°W Z f(- a 19nd P^HcIans who 
e k wou,d bfl conceded 
nF r* a . general restructuring 
of the Empire such as imperial 
federation which would glvo New 
2?*i an t and othc f colonics a larger 
SX,!® *o determination of imperial 
f!.n!i Cy *« nd W ? uld enable Now P Zea¬ 
land to acquire a mini-empire of 
her own in the Pacific. New Zanlnmi 
attitudes to Homo Ritie w«e shaSSd 
by what Dr Davis calls the “revise 
^omlno” formula—that Home Ridl 


“ would hurry on imperial federa¬ 
tion 

Dr Davis also argues that a strong 
continuing attachment to the Irish 
national cause was encouraged by 
the Catholic hierarchy in New Zea¬ 
land among their Irish immigrant 
following in order to maintain Its 
separate identity and give it an 
additional immunity to Integration- 
ist Influences which might otherwise 
nave eroded loyalty to tho faith 
Itself. The continued emphasis on 
the distinctive implications of Irish 
descent was, he suggests, intended 
by the bishops to maintain tho basis 
for a solid black of support for 
“ Catholic educational separatism 

This incitement to continue to 
think and behave separately strug¬ 
gled against the obvious desire of 
most immigrant Irish people and 
their descendants to be accepted as 
part of the wider community. In the 
and, this impulse largely prevailed. 
In this a critical role was played 
by Liberals "such as Grey, Stout, 
and Ballance who supported very 
strongly the causes of .Irish nation¬ 
alism and Home Rule and won the 
support of the Irish on this basis 
even although they were also strong 
secularists on the education, ques¬ 
tion. New Zealand Liberal politics 
became ono of tho main vehicles 
for the assimilation of the immi¬ 
grant Irish into New Zealand life. 
The Liberals’ appeal largely coun¬ 
teracted the separatism of Catholic 
educational demands, and the Libe¬ 
ral Parly provided a structure for 
the enhancement of the status of 
Irish-born loaders in tho general 
New Zealand community withe ui 
requiring them at the same time 
to abandon identification with the 
claims of thoir “other" nationality. 
The Liberals* support for Irish 
national self-determination was un¬ 


doubtedly important in this regard, 
but one feels that the author seri¬ 
ously underestimates the impact of 
New Zealand land reform of the 
1890s when the Liberals who enac¬ 
ted it made frequent reference to 
their determination not to sec re¬ 
produced In New Zealand the hor¬ 
rors of “Old World*’ land 
monopoly, landlordism, and evic¬ 
tion. 

The Irish Immigrant may have 
had strong positive feelings about 
his country of origin, but It was 
also a country from which he had 
fled and he was bound to be recep¬ 
tive to suggestions that New Zea¬ 
land could be turned into a “New 
World" purged of the social evils 
which had compelleo him to do this. 

Dr Davis chose to write his study 
within a strongly political frame¬ 
work and so it is deficient on the 
social and cultural aspects of the 
history of the immigrant Irish and 
thoir descendants in New Zealand. 
Immigration is dealt with mainly hs 
a political Issue, and Dr Davis tells 
us llttia of what happened to the 
Irish economically and socially 
once they arrived and settled down 
In New Zealand. Nor does he 
attempt to see support for Irish 
national emancipation in its New 
Zealand cultural context as an ex¬ 
pression of the Irish immigrant's 
desire to raise his self-respect and 
his status In the oyes of other New 
Zealanders. New Zealand gave many 
Irishmen the opportunlhr to acquire 
that self-respect and that equality 
of status, and so Irish nationalism 
grew into Irish-New Zealand 
nationalism. This dimension of the 
subject; which was so well explored 
by T. N. Brown in his Irish-Ameri¬ 
can Nationalism (1966), is largely 
Ignored In this book. 
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The Colfege of Cape Breton 

SYDNEY, NOVA SCOTIA ./ 

invites applications for the position of 

DIRECTOR of the BEATON INSTITUTE 
of Cape Breton Studies 


The Beaton Institute comprises iwo main divisions; 

1. The Arohlvss and institute Library. ' 

2. The Division of Ethnlo Studies, Folklore,, and the 8ocla1 and Cultural HlatOjy 61 
Cape Breton. 

ResponsIblllHes of the Dlreotor will be: 

1. To supervise and develop the Archives and th'e. Library of the Institute. 

2. To dlreoi and promote research studies In the History of Cape Breton.- 
Qualifications desired for the position Inolude r 

: 1. Experience Iri Library, Arohlves or comparable Administration. 

>• • 2. Qpodbackground in History. .... ; . 

■ ^\ Profloienoy In Gaelic jahffuttge and literature a definite asset but not essebtjaj., 
Qldslng data for applloatlons Is April 16; 1976. 

Applications, Including Curriculum Vitae, should be addressed to; 

The Senior Vice President 
j College of Caps. Breton, 

•- P.O.Box 760 

•' Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada -. . , . 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Waiting in the wings? 

A new post ofleiing Hi® chance to make an 
impact on the Industrial training scene ha6 been 
created. 

ASSISTANT 

INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

The Information Officer, is loofcfng for someone 
who enjoys meeting people but who has the 
Initiative and flair to work alone on creative 
projects; someone who can keep a growing 
training intelligence and information unit running 
I m ion gear and who can make a distinctive 
contribution to the presentation of a range of 
publications. 

Another Important asp act ol the job will be 
helping lo promote job opportunities and careers 
in the knitting, lace and net Industries. : To 
lit the part, you should have had experience In 
a library or Information office and also prefer¬ 
ably (though not necessarily) have done some 
editorial work. Salary range E2,4Q0-C3,750 (under 
review). 

For application form and/or further details con¬ 
tact Patrick Dannie, Knltllng, Lace and Net Indus¬ 
try Training Board, 4 Hamilton Road, Notting¬ 
ham, NOB 1AU. Tel. Nottingham 01075. 
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THE BRITISH LIBRARY 

Research 

Assistants 

. There are ten poets In London Involving the 
cataloguing (Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules 
and the MARC eyBtem) and subject Indexing 
(PRECIS system) of new acquisitions. . 

Relerenoe Division (6 poala) 

for work on foreign languages material. Degree 

with honours, or. an equivalent qualification, 

, which lnoludes a major element, of aludy of a . 
• European language and culture. Knowledge 
;>l one or .moreoi foe following preferred: 

' .Spanish* ForiugijeBS, Italian, fcopianlan. ■ Hun¬ 
garian or 'Scandinavian language. Library 
. quallfiqatlon.advantageous., 

■ .'Bibliographic Services Division (6 posts) 

: lor work on English'language material. Library 
'quallficeiion essebtlal, preferably with a degree. 

'.SALARIES: SB RA Grade l‘£3,720-44,920 or RA 
■Grade II £2,015-?,3,090.. Level ol appolniriienl 
and alerting salary aopOlrdlrig to age, quailfica-; 
.. Hone and 1 experience. '! Non-contributory' pension 
>ohenriel .. .• .' * 

;.,’-.Por turiher details and ah application form: (to 
: ‘ be relumed-by 4 . March, 1 1978);'write' (o -CIvli 
-V Service GommlsalOn, . Alenoon Link* Baling- 
itpke. Hants RG21 1JB., or telephone. = daafngt 
■etqke : (0266) ;68551 (answering ; .. . ' ■ 

service operates outside' office 
■ hours) or London..01-839 1902 |f fPSfr § | | 

;'(24 .hour. answerlhg service). I I 1 


.i' iRiensp quo|e ref. Q(7)382 
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HIJ,AYLESBURY 1 }>■ • 

Salary: librarian's Scale to Bar £ 2,127 £i .653 p.a.- 
NJC renditions of Service. 1 Successful candidate subject 
to medical examinations. Removal’ exbeneefc of up lo 
£150 and Lodgings Allowance of £8.00 per week, pending 
removal ■• ' • ■ ‘ 1 . 

AppItCRdona (no forms) together- with the:names, and 
addresses ol iwo referees, to the County Librarian County 
Had. Aylesbury, to be received \r/ fhe 28th February. 1970, 
fioitt whom further details n)ay ba obtained. 
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THE BRITISH LIBRARY 

Assistant Keeper 

to maintain and develop 
information services 

This post is in the Offichil Publications Library’ which 
houses the largest collection in Europe of official 
papers of ail periods arid countries, and pnbhcjlions 
of imer-government bodies, including the Lntted 
Nations, the OEEC and muiiy others. 

The successful candidate, based in London, will be 
in charge of information services and as such must 
keep up to date with general developments in library 
and information services in the social sciences and 
reuct to them. The work will also involve making 
effective contact with potential users of the library, 
and organising and taking part in courses on the use 
of official publications and social science material. 

Candidates (aged at ieost 28) must have a degree with 
1st or 2nd class honours or ail equivalent or higher 
(liinlirication, a knowledge or experience of economics, 
public administration or the political sciences, untl « 
Knowledge of foreign F.uropoint Junguages. Post¬ 
graduate research, relevum library experience or 
library qualification advantageous. 

Starting salary will be within the range £4,870-£7,575, 
according to Qualifications and experience. Non-con¬ 
tributory pension Scheme. 

For further demits and an application, forth (to be 
returned by 8 March 1976) write to Civil Service Com-, 
mission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants RG21 1JB, 
or telephone Basingstoke (0256) _ n nm r- ■ 

63551 (answering service operates IM|| 1 

outside office hours) or London 01- 
839 1992 (24 (tour answering service). 

Pleuse quote ref G(4)382. ▼ 




SUFFOLK RECORD OFFICE 

ASSISTANT 

ARCHIVIST 

Bury Si. Edmunds Branch 
AP 3/5 E2.922-E4.095 

Applications are Invited lor Ihe above post In a 
mqdern, well-equipped, attractive repository housing 
a vary wide range of records relating to the western - 
part of Suffolk, and additionally holding extensive local 
printed collections. Applicants should be graduates 
possessing a diploma In archive administration, 
competent lo deal with mediaeval records as well as 
those of later periods, and will be expected to 
participate aa required In the full range ol 
professional duties under'the supervision of the. 

Senior Assistant Archivist In charge. 

Applicants finishing an arohlvea course in Summer 
1978 will be considered. 

Allowances lo a auQoeaaful oandldate-lncllide, 100% 
of removal expanses; £120 settling-ln allowance; 
lodging allowance ol £10 par week lor a period up to 
four months; seoond-olaas rail fare home onoe In 
three weeks lor a period up lo four months; up to ' . 
£300 towards estate agents lees, legal charges, and 
bapk Interest on bridging loans,. 

. Application forms, to be returned within 14 days of 
lha appeprance of this advertisement, are available 
4rom the County Archivist, Suffolk Record Office, 
County Hall, Ipswich 1P4 2JS. ■ 

Suffolk County Council 


North Yorkshire County Library 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


1 

mm 
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ive post, salary scale* LG/-£2,^22 .'to £8,702 

This’post offers an; ooportimUy fora young librarian, io 
gain administrative and managerial experience In a: large 
and developing County! system. The: successful 1 applicant 
will ■ work under the guidance of the Assistant County 
Ubrarlan/Admli), (Gordon Hand. ALA) and wlll urjdertake 
a range 01 .dullfee connected With the administration, and 
review of easting qerylces systems', aiqff training; and 
with oertaln major ongoing projects. Including the building 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


County Library ! 

Group Librarian 

Holbeach 

Salary AP3 £2,922-£3,282 \ 

» 

Applications are invited (or the post ol Group : 
Librarian lor the Holbeach Library. They will' 
also be responsible (or Long Sullon and Sutton j 
Bridge libraries. 

The sticcessiul appllcnnt will be required to : 
work some evenings and Saturdays. Applicants 
should preferably be chartered librarians but • 
applications will be considered from persons - 
who have passed part 2 of the L.A. examination.: 

Application forms and further details may be : 
obtained from the. Director of Personnel and 
Central Services. County Offices, Newland. Lines. 
(Tet. Lincoln 29931 Ext. 371) to whom comple¬ 
ted forms should be returned by 27 February 

1Q7A 


r- 



west 

. SUSSEX 
• COUNTY- 
COUNCIL 

LIBRARY SERVICE 


Assistant Librarian 

Bognor Regis Library 

A challenging opportunity for a librarian seokmg 
experience in all Helds ol public library work. 

The Library issues 513.000 books per annum 
and has a professional staff of live. 

Salary for Chartered Librarians within this 
County Counci la Career Grade L2 (£2.922 £3.202 

Purser details and application form. r.-i.quwMe*— 4 
within three weoks from the date of tills 
adverlisemnnl. Irom Ihe County Librarian. In 
East Row. CluclH4!)lor. Sussjux, | j O 10 1PD, Ol 
telephone Chichooler 85100 exi. Q3B (Mr3. Tupley). 


PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN No. 1 

P.O. 2 £5,889-£6,S64 

Applications are invited for the above post, 
which is second in status to that of Director 
of Libraries. Applicants should be Chartered 
Librarians, with good experience of library 
management and administration. An interest 
in computer processes is essential. Further 
details and application form (to be returned 
within 14 days of appearance of this notice) 
are available from the Director of Libraries, 
Central Library, Borough Road, Sunderland, 
SRI 1 PP. 

Town Hall & Civic Centre, Sunderland 
SR2 7DN 

. ; Ip A. BLOOM, Grief Executive. 


WEST END 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 

requires experienced LIBRARY/INFORMATION ASSISTANT with 
Commercial experience to maintain library system In busy 
Information Unit. Successful candidate must have al leas! 2 “A" 
levels end be able lo type. Age 20-30. 

Salary negotiable, min. £2,000 p.a„ four weeks holidays 
and Luncheon Vouchers. 

Ring Pal Ml on 01-834 2424, Ext. 7402. 

MORAY HOUSE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited from professionally qualified 
Librarians for a post of Assistant Librarian In the 
cataloguing section of the college library. Experience 
of the Dewey cIaaslflcation would be an advantage. 

The salary Goals of Placing la dependent 

upon present salary. Local government superannuation 
scheme. 

For further particulars and application forms write to the 
College Secretary (C), Moray House College of 
Education, Holyrood Road, Edinburgh EHB 8AQ, lo 
whom completed application forms should be returned 
,by not (ater than Wednesday, 25th February, 1978. 


. MMMMMMOMMMMMMaMMMa 


Children’s Librarian [ 

AP.4, £3,747 lo £4,0$3 Inclusive . . , ; 1 

A Chartered Librarian with special qualification In I 
experience ol work with Children la, required lo Wf&vJ 
sponsible (or ihe Children's Library at a large 
Library and for aB9lnllno with book-provision and etlJfT 1 
sion activities at three branch libraries! .. He/8he 
work under the general direction of the Prlnolpal CnH 
ran's Librarian. . rlS 

Application forms from Personnel Manager. 7 

.Borough of Hammersmith, Hammersmith House Ift;-. 
Building).. Black’s Road W6 9EG. (01-748 2077. BXLA»|i|. 
quoting ref. DLR.L18. Closing dale February 27. & 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 

HAMMERSMITH 


rac AWARDS 


lhcli,id|ng London 'weighting 
. Applications «fo Inuliod for-mo 
. post at Irlbrenw responsible for • 
ItiO UbrSrlas at the Woolwich 
end Hammersmith sites ol lh» 
Polytechnic end to inelr. 
.•.OevelOprnort. The Library has 
a slpri o< 22 and over 80,0W3 
yolumss. 

Thames Polytechuic compnaes 
Fscuhies ol Science end 
Walhemsiics. Enginoeiing end 
ol Social 9ciem.os.end 
HumsniUen el Woolwich. SEIB 
pnd $ FaCully of Atchiicclme 
end 8urveylno-st Hsrnrnpijniilh. 
WO. Most of ihe lulf-time and 
sendwich.efud9nt-. aro itkM 



im.-. ■ Ji 

. THIS blK KVKI.VN 
TRAVIvLLINC -FELWfk|i 
l-'OR 

9iwppuri.il ■ loimw w , 

SiiO.iMmj Union and >■. 

AsMiiJaMW. K. 

APPLKMTiONS »«' 

Ihe l«J7f, AWAHn ¥r,— 
l.ibrjrv S<.'r..lc)« JJa. 

Drill t.jridd.l lire 
W»I run. for n riORi" 
Sculi-mber 1**76. * L 

bf. alt irjvi-i and sj* 
anil imid>-niSi esiie"* 

AppUr.inW. Wh° 

IVtl SUbK-DIS Wlv '. , Mia - 
r,f ano Wliil ‘ 

borlento. eiiiCf A -j; 

obiein fMH""'- , dL rLn*» 
lillircrtan. 

WJX !UH.- Vi lPiiVOl' 4 . 

. LpciontJon, i4-‘ 

•’ • r.ianitii . iWfe . T^ar^V 


information 

Officer 

AYEftf has a vacancy for an • 
Information Officer Jo lead 
io small team providing 'an 
unforptaiipn and library service 
?jo. Ihe flra’up. Library ■ • 

. gualKicallons and experience, 
•essential. Modem office, well 
situated for transport end 
f sht »P s - FMay week, 

( Write, with brief detalU.of : 
t career to: / •> 1 

fete Director Avery Research ^ 
pdmlnhtratkm Lid., Alan Pond 

I jHoiise, 346-370 Sokp Road, . 
Wratnihain Ml 9QL.., ■ . ;. 

[ public 8 IlNIYERSliy 1 

•! THB ^§1^ OF ;. ■ 

jpEPAHTMBNT QP TH BOLGOV 
RBLlOtOUS STUDIES • 


UNIVERSITY OP GUYANA 
Vacenclae • 

DBPAItTMBNT OP QEOORAPHY 
APPLICATIONS are invited for 

topMm orWasAPiVv^ 0 

LEcSt 61 ^ M Ol 

ApDiIconlB' malor fiol 


ml 

roXaronoa to 

? UuWiIlary lniorosi 
a BY nr. dlgaoooi 
uearult TIM DBpartmont 
buUdlna Its piiyslcei 
offOTiroB In oranr to^.i 




... physical OoOBrantw 
ings In order to .develop Inte- 
d proorammea of loarhlfiB end 
rcli, perlKwariy Info the 
onmontt of Interior Owute, 


LA TRODE UNIVERSITY 

Muliioumu. Auetroiu 

Al'PtllNI MEN r or 
VIUC-CIIANCHLLUlt 

Tlie VIce-CliencDllonhlp of tho 
llnivr-reiiy win bthiomu vacant In 
January. 1077. following tho r.-itre- 
RiOJit In DcromLiT, J y7fi. ol Dr, 
U. M. Mvcrs who will BpaalnUd 
as roundiitlon Vlcn-Cii«ncoiior in 
1V6G. Tho Council tvUhoe lo 
annnunco an opnolnimoni In ihu 
loner half of 1076 and Ti-imesia 
iliet lnqulrios and suaiiDBilone be 
made hy tho end of Apnl, 1*>76. 

In adUIUon 10 his rola di chic I 
exacuLive officer, lho Vlco-Cher 
collar 1 b ccouranDd In maintain a 
actfvo Tntorcsi in lho scholarahl 
nnd academic pursuits of lho Univcr- 
■U.V. cspccletlv Ihroush the ile- 
omnonl of personal rclailQn- 
Ih the staff and smdoms. 

as. Physical Scloncos“uJ 

m si2f? w o?“ io "- ll - aow an “ 
sliJJ"ocnjpfo? _ ___ lu 

EfT..fc. u ’” ®S, gj» 

saw 

Itlmato enrolment 
underaraduates 
numner of post- 

S»s!'^ “t^si 

-onion who pro 

M D sa n, „8r 




STAI-f-ORnsilinE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

nniJNry i.iuiiaiiy 
I lllll AIII AN—I-I1N HIM l.lllflAIIY 
. Udinry KU.IU7 l-j C3.2HJ Libra¬ 
rians sculi*. 

Anplic.ii ion forms nnd furlhi-r 
di'lHlls Irom till Prlncipul Area Lil- 
rarlsn. Lily >;cniraJ Ubraiy, 
lloihcsdn Hliecl, ilunloy. Biok*:-on- 
Troni. SfaTle. rt-lumnUlo wiihln IO 
flays ol oppcatdiico of this advor- 
ItSi-lnunl. 

All nppllcanis ora asked in note 
that It Is lho County UouncU's view 
that II Is desirable lor their employ¬ 
ees to bn mombors of an approurlJiu 
| r aJes Uni on._ 

ESSEX. COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

AssisTAtrr LianAniANB 
A.P.2,3 

al Couniv Library Headquarters 
Basildon end Colchester 

are tnvlicd from 
HARLANS and 
HANB walling to 


forma) to County Librarian. Essex 
County Library Headquarter*, nold- 
C^ardcnB. Chalmsford. Essex 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 

8RX 


do?m. d Vlc» n Au,Wa ,r 5Ss 

[uBRARUH 


CHESHIRE 

LORETO CONy^T ORAIilMAIt 
ATirtncham 



TUB BIBLE SOCIETY 


LipnAniAN/nBBouncea oppicbr 
W e Invite applications from 
paopta with S professional auelin- 
ctLllon' and/or appropriate export- 

e 


colion and/or appropriate experi¬ 
ence to maintain our historic 
collect Ian of Scriptural and la pro¬ 
vide an oltocUvo centra of research 


»«£: 

Application* to the Headmlatrosa. 

METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH OF BURY 

Salary tL&.922 to BS.BBfl 
JJ^Ulrsd for tho Freatwlch oivl- 


» and application 
lo tram the Per¬ 
sonnel uincer. .The . British and 

|r,. tea. fiO"isK 

THB HATFIELD 
POLYTECHNIC 

COMPUTBn PHOQRAMMBR 

A vnranry exists for o programs 
tnpr. In develop library systems 

sis uV«T a..®: 0 * 

Byatom-io with as termini la. Ex- 
orlence In dam nnumulnn 
nproa 
wieda 


i pro co Ming 
rally with ■ 


Mnw 


lUat b* CHARTERED 
with orperjenca in 


whia compriMs four iTbranSs aS3 

one tontro. 

roiwin of appllntUon obtainable 
pom and rolumabIn to the chTqf 

iuW W W QB^ rl (T m «j7’ OV *9 Hsll. 


THB UNIVERSITY OF 
LANCASTER 


..OLQOY 
Hold of Interest 

um i a iTppIgt. 
n Bolls 
)hy 
till 


LONDON 

INNEn ^&i|y U0AT,0N 

VVBSTMDVSlbT? COLLEGE 

pared to take rosponsiblllty under 
ihe CoUeue Libronan for thn man- 
lent oP tha Library at .Vincent 
a aorvino the Colloge’i Halo! 
I ne wpfl part-time classes 
er discipline*. 

' *S*le 1L®A ^ 
to £ 4 .t 69 Including 


. . unitor _ 
forma obielnol 

Adral- 

foi-l 
Inter 




dotalla and oppllnilqr 
luoble from tho Bonlai 
vg aiflcnr at the Collage 


UBharian. to m vacant 
,°: 

prqfQuorla] ranna. 

^^.rurlher. parifeuiare may be 
Oblamed from thb Bstabllsn- 
mont otnear, (frt Ivor ally 

uona (nine copies), .naming 


an < re-adyortlgq- 
to oulat wttli 
no of mono- 
ng of catalogu-. 
9 _slhor duuc - 


enviranmonta of Interior Ouyann 
Preference; willlb* «von t 

a ndldala vvllh e_ Ph.D. doaroo. 

a poet of Senior Lecturer, a.. 
can(* mull produce ovldenca of 
research and publications, 

&v APPUHD 

a regional and 
ipmeni models 
JaUst planning 
mageiei. lechnlquea -.of reaourco 
oveiuallon and. rosgurco managa- 
moi)t tp tropical envtronments. 

. The adcccssful candidate will b 
required to. loach In tho norma, 
•underaredunto pragnumno and may 
•be asked tg tooch' spoclil sorvlco 
cuuMqa to Plannfng TecluUdane -al 




Univorifiy/yovoifvjnent -prol 

eeftSSrShJfr&tfSet-- 

• 4it» ftwcOMful a lip I leant, kill ha. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF ... 
UBRAR^^EPA^TMBNT ' 
GRAMOPHONE JJ 8 MH 1 AN 

taKO cnarao of the oramooliane 
a oailan 

SKf 

mole 

Sr?* BMlviilee. 

^Application forma ere available 

UBRARY/MFO 
T^ERV|CE>B8 

r&$\ss*r ' 



DEPUTY YOlJTlI 
LIBRARIAN 


18 libraries and llaleon 
and privichaol grfiupa. 


and nro-scli 
. Telephon 
for an app 
the Pa 


t-701 a 





Wr' 


P53BI1 


^anlMr. w 

ftgilOT teflVuiMtSoAa.: O»ja.5«0 




^T-'.vrrirTpr 


by. a|489 
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LECTURES & MEETINGS VACANT APPOINTMENTS 


AftTIQU \RIAM and QUI uf pitiu 
bouM. liaokarllcre irom ml ettr 
lho couniry show a soioctlun Iron, 
ilibir a'oek-. al the Provincial 
IlDGkiolInra Monthly Fair at Tlio 
Xonllwanh Halol. ur^oi nusei-n 
Street. London. Upen nexi Mon- 
day, IU.Oij 10 B.Oti and rum days 
iu.00 to 4.00.' Don't mis* It. 


ASSISTANCE needs it m chrch 
ri/er-iiccs for WhlloHrjphv vra- 
|,,i. Would (.un rcilrod tlbrurlen 
wnh "jiy Ji'.iss t', Li nirul Lon- 
■i’jii ill,uric*. Tire b.isis. Hot 
'1 11. I Lb. 7 hi- rmio* WC1X BF.4. 

OBUEDAL Mauayci ivanlvd tor nld- 
eetabtlMicd baokseilerA end pub¬ 
lisher*. eperiallslnu in Inoks of 
■tin Ni-ar .uni I'ar r.a«l Salary 
U'l.iKib.— Irli-ylinna L-vhn Kniglif- 
Sin III,. Ij.V» 14 AU. 


LITERARY 


STUDIES IN JOSEPH CONRAD 

(Cahiers d* Etudes Viciorlennes. ct Edouard I ennes No 2) 

Edited by C. TlIOM\S 

14 biographical or critical essays (294 pp-) including 
contributions hy Professors P. COUST1LI.AS, G. 
d’HANGEST, J. J. MAYOUX, Z. NAJDER, D. THOR- 
BURN, L VIDAN, P. V1TOUX. 

Orders sent to:' 

Prof. J. C. AMALRIC, C.E.U.V.H.. University Paul 
Valdry, D.P. 5043, 34032 MONTPELLIER CEDEX, 
France, 

(33 Francs postage paid) 

Bach number : Studies in the later Dickens 


BOOKS & PRINTS 


f . R. and i. BALDING 
A (Books) LTD. 

PW 5 and 25 Saint Stephen Street, 
M EDINBURGH EH3 5AN 
(IP Scotland 

Tel. 031-225 6895 (3 lines) 

FORTHCOMING CATALOGUES: 
Classical Literature, with Travel and Topography 
David Hume end the'Scottish Enlightenment 
Free copy upon application 


Provincial Bookaellara 

MONTHLY BOOK FAIR 

Kenilworth Hotel, Great Russell Sireet, London 
(Near British Museum) 

Monday next 12 noon to 8 p.m. 

Tuesday 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

16 or ao.Booksellora display for eala a eelectlon from 
their Antiquarian and Out of Print Stook. Thousands 
of Fresh Bargains every month. 


— BOOKS OLD & NEW 

OUT-OF-PRINT J Trued Mailcnwlde 

S ovencu. Remit 30p for am 
Ue, raara plat 25p Mth. 


NgW OUL A U.S.Jjp ip»p 
for ant tltfo; more 29p oncu. 
24-hr. credll-cartf lolijAona tcnlte 
Borcloycard, Accijs. AmtrlCftD Ex- 
pratL phone 01-894 6262, 


prate, phone vl-894 6262 . 
VAUIATIONBi Seed full dw:rl|>- 
Udb «.B-e. aid 90p per tllla, 

. Cutract ■ Brldn a ipaclaliijr. 
BERTRAND RUBBELL a sociality. 
BOOK-PLATES l Finely printed with 
■ owner'? rwni, 20 for £1.10, 
CenekleoUal Sanlcei ’ 

. ■ - - DIBUAQORA 
la Wbltton Way*. Hwnlew. 


fUSH®™ 1 


[Mfyisr: i : 

Dorset Coimff Council 1 

County Solicitor's 
Department’: ' 

ASSISTANT 
ARCHIVIST ;. 

■•AW (E2.022- '' ■ 
£3,282.p.a.). 

Based atiiheReoodlbfllQe,; ; 
Dorbhesler. Appllcante " 
should be Unlverally f : ; 
graduafea hdldlrig of ■■-: y.. A 
reAdlng, for Diploma in 
Arohlva AdmlpIalraHon-' a ■. 
Applloattorr forms, :.‘j. . .. 

.returnable by 26 th -!- - 
fabruary, 1976, apt! further: - j 
defafts froni ihe Coimty . :. ■ 
SoIICIIdr,; OpurttS Hall; - / • 
'Pqrche«Br, r DT1lXL ’ ' ! 

• (f*(ea^dqQfo-p9^ 


NEW ZEALAND ATLAS 

'AultiwilatCva. from Hfsiaifcat 
'Brunch Deni. Inlarnnl Affairs, 
years ol wmh In'lin mahlno. Sfro ' 
fCln.- by flln. over 300pp., BOp. 
m«p». liuchrain binding. For 
publication ' III March Plica 
lilitci. toad, poit from N.Z.) 
fEiajo. Psradna Baokohop o/o 
78 nahpool 81., 81. Alliana, 
jHciU._ 


Now randy 

Catalogue 219 

(Autograph Loitnrf Manuscripts, 
smf -Wslorkbi Do r .urnBMa/ 

ifeiuy Bristow 
: IDE Soul tampion Rood, 

. Rtoflvrood, Hanla. SH2 1HR 


□n- FORBIdN 

o»- Now. ci 


:9HEWe, TO 


5fd h « 


v-JBE.a 

KlaraluTft . and gone; 






























































































